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CHRISTMAS DAY 1927 


Marks the sixty-second anniversary of 
this holiday since the opening of the 


CHICAGO 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
“The Great Central Market’ 


on Christmas Day, 1865, through which over this long 
period the grains and grasses of the plains and moun- 
tains have been converted into gold for producers of 
live stock. 


LAE RE OLE ORE LIA TW 


ae During the last sixty-two years there have been received 
Ay and sold within its gates a grand total of nearly seven 
at | hundred and forty million animals for the inconceivable 
4 sum of over seventeen and one-half billion dollars. 


si Its ‘continued growth is an eloquent tribute to the eco- 
a nomic soundness of the principle upon which it was 
a founded—that the best place to sell live stock is upon 
eK an open, competitive market accessible to producing ter- 
at ritory, yet adjacent to large consuming sections, where 
: the assurance of a constant supply and assortment of 
animals will attract the greatest possible number of buyers. 
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: Ship Your Stock to Chicago 
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“4 The Wealth of Rome and the Culture of Greece Were Not Enough nw 
pA INJAMIN had lived in Rome until he was By Barnabas long waiks over the hills, and in the course of A 
Pe B sixteen years old: It was a great privilege these walks he made the acquaintance of shep- S 
‘ because in Rome was centered all worth while for those herds and other farm folks. It was pleasant to lie on a hillside far ya 
You who had money. And Benjamin’s father, a worldly Jew, a Sad- into the night, talking with men who, altho they were ignorant e. 
sl ducee, had plenty of money. But it was his mother, an edu- in the eyes of the world, knew more of the real things of life Ww 
en eated Greek lady, who knew how to spend it on a beautiful villa, than the philosophers of Rome. ra 
ke a lovely garden, gracious works of art and gorgeous entertain- It was a beautiful evening, unusually warm for the time of rN 
” ments. She insisted that Benjamin learn from the best tutors, year, when Benjamin was pouring out his heart to his closest * 
ie even as did the boys of the leading Roman families. Never had shepherd friend, Jesse. ‘‘Jesse, the memory of God has grown iad 
Pu the world seen such a city 4s Rome or such a ruler as Caesar dim in the Mearts of all men but a few such as you. In Rome, the Fea 
0 Augustus. Great wars had come and gone, and now there was lust of power and joy of gold cause the influential people to for- bed 
' peace, which meant leisure for the wealthy to enjoy the luxu- get the religion their forefathers acknowledged. Here the Sad~ er 
ie! ries that were poured into the Eternal City from every corner ducees do the same, saying that when we die we do not live EN 
= of the world. : again. And everywhere.are priests of little faith or little knowl- ~ 
4 If Benjamin had been an ordinary boy, he would have great- edge, who hold to outward forms because in that way they! most 4 
F, ly enjoyed his life in Rome. Perhaps he had in him the blood of easily gain importance and a livelihood.”’ Fe 
the Hebrew prophets, or possibly there was a harking back to <4 
4 


some Greek philosopher on his mother’s side of the house. Or 
maybe it was the influence of Glaucon, one of his tutors, who 
was a Stoic and taught the beauties of the simple life as lived in 
the country far from the city strife for power and wealth. At 
any rate, when he was sixteen a great soul-sickness came over 
him, and questioning everything that was being done in the won- 
derful city where life was being enjoyed as it had never been 
before, he asked: ‘‘What-is worth while?’’ He couldn’t be 
satisfied to accumulate wealth as his father had done, nor to 
lavishly spend it for luguries after the manner of his artistic 
mother. : 

In this state of mind, he read the Jewish Scriptures for the 
first time, and asked his father to send him to his unele in Jeru- 
salem.. He was God-hungry, and thought the Jews weré that way 


ESSE, whose boyhood had been spent in an Essene commu- 

nity, had heard this kind of talk again and again, until it 
would have tired him if it had not come from this city-bred 
youth who seemed so utterly sincere. And so Jesse told Ben- 
jamin the ancient tradition, which even as he spoke seemed to 
grow into a present, living reality. 

“God sees all, the wickedness of Rome and the forgetful, 
contentious Jews. He has seen the suffering of the poor in the 
far corners of the earth which are being squeezed by Rome. And 
therefore He has put into their minds and hearts everywhere a 
belief in a Savior, a Messiah, a Man sent from God to help them 
in their time of trouble. Such a one will soon be here. The very 
softness of the air tonight, the brightness of the stars, the quiet 
expectancy of all living things, are enough to carry a message 












p X wF also, that some prophet would say wonderful things to him and of great things pending in the spiritual world. We who spend 
ee) solve the problems of the universe, lone nights under the stars ean 
le Ce : ; read nature as a book.”’ 
: % ; W HAT a disappointment was Jerusalem! His uncle and As he finished, a radiance 
Ds. a other well-to-do people aped the habits of the Romans. But eame into the heavens and from ‘ 
\S Ba the Pharisees, the priests and the seribes fascinated him for a the shining center of the d 
a: ae time. They quarre!ed about things which had nothing to do radiance came the voice 
nn a with money, and Benjamin wanted to find out what it was. He of the angel of the Lord, 
NS By studied with a seribe and found that God had been made into a saying: ‘‘Behold, I bring 
ag set of dry rules. The scribes were ignorant, opinionated and 
i: Sy quarrelsome. Benjamin began to understand why edueated 
‘DVS Ba Romans hated the idea of spending much time in Jerfisa'em. 
Dy w He might have gone back ito ; 
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Pome to svend his life in respect- 
able luxury but for an adventure 
which happened in this wise. 
Remempering Glaucon’s talk of 
the simple life, he began to take 
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you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the eity of David, a Savior, whieh is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto 
you; ye shall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger.”’ 

And then all the forces of nature seemed to 
join all the angels of heaven in proclaiming the 
sweetest song ever heard, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men.’’ 

Benjamin’s sick heart was healed, and Jesse 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Praise to God that I have lived to 
see this day.’’ And then they left the dogs in 
charge of the sheep and walked two miles cross 
country to Bethlehem, where they found the 
Babe in the manger of the village inn, even as 
the angel had said, And Mary heard of the 
good tidings of the angels’ song and wondered 
again at what manner of child was this which 
had come to her. 

Benjamin turned back toward Jerusalem, and 
as he strode along with his thoughts turned in- 
ward on the memory of the events of the past 
two hours, three men accosted him. And as they 
spoke, he recognized in them brothers in spirit, 
and so he spoke freely. When he finished, they 
told how they, too, had just come from the man- 
ger at Bethlehem, where they had laid rich gifts 
at the feet of the new-born King. And now they 
were anxious to eseape from the country in a 


different way from that in which they had 
come, because they feared Herod’s wrath. Ben- 
jamin, now having a steady purpose in life, ar- 
ranged to meet them three days later at Joppa, 
where they took boat for Rome. 

On the trip to Rome, Benjamin was confirmed 
in his belief by the three wise men, that the 
seeming power of Rome was a mere shell, that 
the little Babe in the manger, being God and 
man in one, would set in motion a power far 
greater than that of Rome, which would endure 
long after the Caesars had become dust. The 
three wise men were both philosophers and 
saints, and Benjamin listened to them as the 
they themselves were gods. They disappeared 
when they landed at Rome, and Benjamin never 
saw them again. 


ENJAMIN’S father and mother welcomed 
him home and supplied him with all the 
newest luxuries of the great city. His father 
spoke to him of new methods in the banking 
world, and his mother of some statuary she was 
buying for her garden. Glaucon came to tell 
him of the latest ideas in philosophy. Every- 
where was a matter-of-fact life and bustle. 
These Romans were masters of the world, and 
they realized their responsibility. 
What had religion or a Messiah to do with 
them? They were governors, bankers, scien- 
tists, inventors, and consumers of luxury. God 


was the last thing in the world they desired, 
Their souls were not yet sick, but after a time 
they would be. 

Just what Benjamin did is not clear. After 
his parents’ death, he apparently began slowly 
to prepare the way of the Lord in Rome. He 
was not of the stuff out of which martyrs are 
made, but his faith was firm and his judgment 
sound, His friends respected him because of 
his great wealth, and listened with some inter. 
est when he spoke of a messenger from God 
who would appear after a time among the Jews, 
And then when Jesus was crucified, they 
laughed at him rather pityingly. They said; 
‘‘Big movements are not started in out-of-the. 
way ‘corners of the empire by a man of an Ori 
ental race like the Jews.’’ 

Benjamin held his peace and continued to 
prepare the way of the Lord, for he had an in- 
ner conviction more overpowering than all the 
outward show of Rome. Here and there among 
his friends of Greek origin, he found people 
who could see that the Roman civilization was 
doomed, and that in the life of the Man of Naz. 
areth were the seeds of the new era. It was in 
the homes of such people that Peter and Paul 
found refuge. Benjamin died while the Roman 
empire was still at the height of its glory, but 
Benjamin, the prophet, knew that its days were 
numbered and that the new civilization dated 
from that night in the manger at Bethlehem. 


| “SISTERS UNDER THE SKIN” 


The Story of an Indian Woman of Arizona 


ss NDIANS!’’ The word brings visions of 
war paint, of feather head-dresses, bows 
and arrows, burden bearing squaws? 
Not now. I think of a weary woman sitting 
by the roadside, waiting for her husband to 
sell a load of wood, that they might eat. <A 
woman with the soul of an artist, who felt that 
‘he had created a masterpiece, and found dis- 
appointment. 


Her precious basket tied up in a white cloth 
on her lap, Red Bud was jolting to Tueson 
on a load of wood. Tall, raw-boned, as are the 
Papagoes, she sat in dignified silence, garbed 
in a white middy blouse, over a purple silk 
skirt, long enough to cover 


By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


Many times had Red Bud taken her baskets 
to the Indian store in Tueson, riding, as now, 
on a load of wood over the sixty-mile journey. 
Before, her baskets were made like other Papa- 
go baskets. This was her creation, She had 
woven into it a design which represented the 
hard climb up the mountain—the hazardous 
mountain trail, with the final triumph—shown 
by outspread wings of eagles at the top. 

Other baskets had brought two or three— 
sometimes five pesos from the buyer of Indian 
baskets—black and white baskets they were; 
not such as this beloved creation—this expres- 


sion of her heart. Her fingers bled as she worked 
on it; one could see the blood-spots. But it 
showed her journey over the mountain of life, 
and her victory. 


Her limbs were weary; she swayed as she 
climbed over the wagon wheel. With her bas- 
ket she went to the Indian store, while Long 
John peddled his wood. She thrilled as she 
walked. No one looking at the ungainly, tub- 


‘like figure in purple skirt and white middy, 


would recognize the habitat of the soul of an 
artist, but Red Bud knew. She had created 
something that was beautiful, something that 
was different. She walked like a princess in 
disguise — her masterpiece 





her feet as she sat. 

Two days it had taken 
Long John to gather his load 
of wood. It would be the 
morning of the third day 
from the time they left Sells 
when they would get to Tue- 
son. There he would drive 
up and down the streets till 
he found a buyer. 

Food for the horses, and 
tortillas (a thin eake of flour 
and water) for Red Bud and 
himself were on the wagon. 
At night they slept under 
the wagon, the sand refleet- 
ing the weird light of the 
desert. Long John wished 
he knew what he would get 
for the wood. Red Bud fon- 
dled her basket lovingly. 

‘*Mavbe my basket bring 
more than your wood.’’ 

‘““Your basket!’’ seoffed 
Long John. 

‘*But,’’ she answered, ‘‘T 
have worked long, and I 
have a surprise. I made my 
basket with purple trails, 
like the purple trails of the 
sunset. I found me a weed 
which worked like reed. I 
have made my purple trails 
of this weed. It is lovely, my 
basket. Like a child that I 
have borne, I have made it. 
There is none like it; it 
shows the adventure of my 
heart.’ 

““Ueh!’? 
John. 





erunted Long 





on her head, her hands on 
her hips. 





Like a weary woman, she 
was sitting on the curbstone 
when Long John _ stopned 
the wagon beside her. The 
white cloth which had held | 
her beloved basket on the } 
long trip to town was now | 
elutehed tightly in one hand. 

“‘Ugh??? Long John in- 
quired. 

She knew that he meant, 
‘*How much ?’” 

‘‘Half money,’ 
drearily. 

‘‘Ugh!’’ he grunted. ‘‘B 
ter make same.”’ 


? she s. 





** Will you please show me: 
the basket with the purp! 
pattern ?’’ I inquired of the 
owner of the Indian store. 

The proprietor took the 
basket down from the shelt. 

**T can let you have that 
at a bargain. An Indian 
woman thought that she was 
an artist, I guess. - I told 
her she had better stick to 
the patterns after this. You 
may have it for half price.” 


The word ‘‘Indians’’ no 
longer brings visions of war 
paint and feather head dress- 
es in hideous war danece—!it | 
of a woman like myself, who 
sees beauty in,sunsets and 
ean feel disappointment. 
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WHAT MAKES FARM LIFE WORTH WHILE? 


OME weeks ago we asked our readers this 
question : ‘‘If you were starting over again 
now, would you choose to live in the coun- 

try, and would you pick farming as your partic- 
ular line of work?’’ We also asked the young 
folks: ‘‘Are you going to make farming your 
life work ?’’ The prize winning letters were pub- 
lished in our issue of December 9, but there was 
so much ‘‘good meat’’ in the remaining letters 
that we want to pass more of them on to you. 
We do not doubt that Mrs, Lewis Sietmann, 
Marshall county, Iowa, has found the key that 
unlocks happy living on the farm, when she 
borrows a statement from Theodore Roosevelt: 
‘*Roosevelt’s statement that ‘Agriculture is not 
the whole of rural life, that the great rural in- 
tere ts are human interests, and good crops are 
of little value to the farmer unless they open 
the way to a good kind of life,’ 


sheaves, husked corn, milked cows and fed stock, 
praying and working.’’ Now, having lived a 
full life on the farm, raising seven children, she 
writes sweetly: ‘‘Our little farm boasts a creek 
with a swimmin’ hole, a hill for coasting, and a 
bit of woodland, with its hoard of fruits, nuts 
and wild life. The garden, orchard, animals and 


crops, with school, furnished a variety of work. ° 


The youngsters loved it all, and love it still. We 
have no dreams of retiring until the Master calls 
our work days done. Now, ’way past my three 
score years and ten, I can say with Alice Cary: 
‘If I could go back to the very hour and place of 
my birth, and have my life whatever I chose, 
and live it in any part of the earth,’ 1 would 
still choose farming for my work, and a farm 
home for my dwelling place.’’ 

Mrs. W. E. Lamphere, living near Kirkwood, 


More Letters From Men and Women Who Like Country Life 


I feel sorry for the family whose bread-winner 
must be off before the children are up and per- 
haps only occasionally at home before they are 
in bed.’’ And then she closes simply: ‘‘I like 
the farm.’’ 

‘‘The farm is much the better place to rear a 
family,’’ says I. S. Colman, Callao, Mo. ‘‘The 
environment is better; children live close to na- 
ture and her many miracles, and are not in con- 
tact with evils so prevalent in the city. What 
ean a city child know of the joys of outdoor liv- 
ing; of the gorgeous trees in autumn; of snow- 
covered hills, the beauty of harvest time, the 
smell of new-mown hay, or of billowy fields of 
grain with sunshine and shadows chasing over 
them? Who wouldn’t choose the country ?’’ 

From Mrs. Maude Pecoy, Pocahontas county, 
Iowa, we have this word picture of a home that 

satisfies: ‘‘I am grateful for 





is the basis for my believing in 
farm life. After almost nine- 
teen vears of married life on 
on the farm, during which 
there have been plenty of re- 
verses and hard work, if I were 
to start again, my choice would 
most certainly be the farm. 
Country life is neither uninter- 
esting nor monotonous. Each 
day brings new interests and 
changes in scenery. There are 
opportunities for doing worth- 
while things in the community, 
and the reaction of these ef- 
forts broadens our point of 
view and makes us happier and 
more ecapable.’’ 

Following the same line of 
thought, Mrs. C. L. Gruver, 
I‘ayette county, Iowa, writes, 
after five years of farming: 
‘‘We know that farming is to 
be our life work, with a farm 
and a comfortable home of our 
own as our goal. We know the 
material value of a profession 
is not the only thing. ‘To us, 
the beauty which is a part of 
every-day life on the farm is of 
utmost value. The whole year 
presents a colorful panorama 
of interesting beauty — seed 
time, early summer, growing 
things, golden harvests, autumn 
and winter—each presents a 
measure of beauty. And we in- 
tend to live in a manner that 
will enable us to enjoy it. We 
do not believe it is necessary to 
make drudgery of farm work. 
System and careful manage- 
ment give us time for play and 
enable us to keep alive our ap- 
preeiation for the beauty ap- 








the peace, comfort and solitude 
of our home. I have learned 
that constant entertainment 
does not satisfy nor foster the 
deepest contentment. An abid- 
ing interest, family, old friends 
and cozy fireside—what more 
does man need? ‘Blow high, 
blow low, not all the snow can 
quench our fireside’s cheerful 
glow.’ ”’ 

From Mrs. George T. White, 
Dallas county, Iowa: ‘‘I do not 
like hard, exhausting work. Iso- 
lation is irksome. I am not by 
nature a gambler; somehow, I 
lack courage to wait with pa-- 
tience for returns on invest- 
ment of money and effort, as 
farmers must. Fortitude in dis- 
appointment has been hard to 
acquire.’’ And yet she adds 
that she deliberately chose to 
marry a farmer, Now, having 
passed her fiftieth year, with a 
good competence assured for 
the rest of life, and with their 
children all college trained, she 
can say that farm life is good. 

Out of the letter of a dear 
old lady from Polk county, 
Iowa, who signs herself, ‘‘ Aunt 
Eliza,’’ is this paragraph: ‘‘If 
I was to start over again, I 
would be a farmer, but I would 
do differently. I would spend 
more time with the children. I 
am the mother of eight; five 
are now living. One son went 
to war and didn’t come back, 
so | am a Gold Star mother. 
The children are all married 
and have families of their own, 
so we- are alone now as we 
started in 1883. . . This is the 











parent in so many things.’’ 
From near Wilmington, Ohio, Mrs. E, J. Kirk 
writes: ‘‘Our home, which we built ourselves, is 
on a hard-surfaced road ; we have electrical con- 
veniences, furnace, sun-roomy running water, 
telephone, radio, mail delivery ; we have a good 
country school and a church within easy reach. 
With an automobile, we have no desire to live 
elsewhere. We thoroly believe in a rural style 
of living. The smell of fresh earth in an April 
shower is not to be compared to the stale odors 
of a big city. We share the burdens and joys of 
our neighbors, and they ours. We doubt if the 
old Roman epicureans ever had a feast to equal 
in merriment and palatability one of our neigh- 
borhood sugar-camp parties, where each family 
furnishes a dressed fowl, a dozen eggs and some 
potatoes, which are cooked to a turn in the big 
furnace, with wax syrup and all trimmings.’’ 
Mary D. Newell, Louisa county, a woman who 
pioneered in Iowa, recalls the prairie flowers 
and wild fruits of that time, the days when the 
young men went away to the Civil war—‘‘hard, 
sad, restless days,’’ she says of them, and ‘‘we 
girls helped plant and hoe and harvest, bound 


Illinois, writes: ‘‘I was raised in town and be- 
came a teacher, but I soon adapted myself to 
farm life, and I like it. I like to raise a garden 
and chickens, and I feel like I am a member of 
the firm when I do this. I like the quiet and 
the freedom of the country. We are witnesses 
of and actors in a living drama. The birds are 
our musicians. The curtain rises at dawn and 
goes down at dark. One needs eyes and ears at- 
tuned, must love the country, the scenes, the 
sounds, the work, or there is no drama—only 
drudgery.’’ 


MBS. C. M. SHEDD, Alma, Neb., chooses the 
farm thus: ‘‘I have lived for forty years 
on a farm far enough west that a full crop is an 
exception rather than the rule. Have twice lost 
all or part of our crops by hail, and, oh, so many 
times have had hot winds shrink to lowest terms 
everything we had. And yet I would unhesitat- 
ingly choose the farm.’’ 
After enumerating several reasons, she says: 
**The family is generally at home and each meal 
isn’t just a place to feed, it is a family reunion. 


first time I have ever tried to 
write for a paper, but that question kept ring- 
ing in my ears.”’ 

From Jane Wright Riker, of Boone county, 
Iowa: ‘‘Having come to the farm after varied 
experiences and observation, I have discovered 
many reasons to prefer it to any place else in 
the world. My first reaction was the independ- 
ence of farm life, for I was reared in a parson- 
age home when the attitude of the minister’s 
family so influenced the minister’s career. Now, 
as a farmer’s wife, I sell my produce where I 
please, and purchase what I need wherever I 
find what suits my fancy and my pocketbook. 
If I form friendships because of mutual inter- 
ests, there is no one to criticize. I doubt if I have 
a city friend so independent without its affect- 
ing his bread and butter or political career.’’ 

Many emphasized the pleasures of close fam- 
ily life; as one writer expressed it, ‘‘where we 
have each other and our children always near.’’ 
The young folks were very frank about their 
decisions to farm or not to farm. A diseussion 
of their letters will have to be reserved for a 
future issue. 
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ONE FARMER’S CHAUTAUQUA 


How a Missouri Sheep Raiser Developed a Rural Chautauqua Program 


nity Chautauquas, organized by farmers 

and people living in small towns, and sup- 
ported and patronized by these same people, 
thruout the country, but it is doubtful if many 
of these Chautauquas have come about as the 
result of the vision and zeal of a single indi- 
vidual, as has the Linden Lake Farmers’ Chau- 
tanqua, held yearly near Rocheport, Boone 
county, Missouri. 

The accomplishment of this Chautauqua is 
the realization of the dream of Mr. O. C. Roby, 
on whose farm the meetings are held, and the 
dream was twenty years in its realization. And 
when it is said that the meeting draws as its 
speakers persons of state and nation-wide prom- 
inence, the worth of the accomplishment is all 
the more evident. 

The idea had its beginnings ’way back in 1896 
when in August of that year Sam Jones, of 
evangelistic fame, conducted a camn-meeting on 
the farm Mr. Roby owned then and now owns. 
This meeting lasted three weeks, and was the 
typical camp-meeting of those days. From 
4,000 to 5,000 people attended, and from the 
nature of the meeting, the apparent enjoyment 
of those attending, and from the resu!ts he 
thought would follow, Mr. Roby conceived the 
idea of such a meeting each year with a some- 
what diversified program from the regular 
camp-meeting. 

The idea was considered as impossible of car- 
rying thru by most of the people in Mr. Roby’s 
eommunity. It must be remembered that at that 
time people living in farming communities were 
not linked together by modern means of com- 
munication and transportation, Camp-meetings 
as such were all right, but there was consider- 
able objection to introducing entertainment and 
instruction of a Jess solemn, tho equally impor- 
tant nature. Then, too, the expense of such an 
undertaking was considerable of a damnener, 
and Mr. Roby got but small encouragement 
from his neighbors. 

In the years that followed, tho, he never lost 
his vision nor abandoned his idea. Slowly but 
surely, he scattered the leaven of his idea among 
his neighbors and among those high in author- 
ity in the agriculture of his state, until he had 
them willing to try his plans. And, of course, 
the changes brought about in rural life—better 
roads, better transportation and better commu- 
nication, as well as the changing outlook and 
point of view of rural people, all assisted him in 
what he had set out to do. 


AL: aity are doubtless many farm commu- 


By L. R. Grinstead 


Ten years ago saw the first farmers’ Chau- 
tauqua tried out in his neighborhood, and so 
successful was the first attempt that the idea 
has become an institution in this community 
and has been carried out every year except one 
in the period since 1917. Mr. Roby modestly 
attributes much of the success of this Chautau- 
qua to the co-operation of his neighbors and the 
officers of the Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture, but these same neighbors and officers will 
tell you that it was the vision and untiring zeal 
of Mr. Roby that made such a community enter- 
prise possibie. 

The meeting is held in August of each year, 
and runs for five days, usually beginning on 
Wednesday and closing on Sunday night. The 
grounds are located on Mr. Roby’s farm (Lin- 
den Lake Farm), and are situated in a natural 
park that needs no additional touches of a land- 
seape artist to enhance its beauty. Here abun- 
dant shade and luxuriant blue grass combine to 
form a location that is admirably adapted for 
the meetings and for camping grounds as well. 
Many come and camp for the entire session. 
Well-filled baskets of food are brought and com- 
munity meals are enjoyed. In two different 
years twenty-five sheep were barbecued each 
year. 


OR miles around, the neighbors and friends 

of Mr. Roby gather to help get the grounds 
in order each year. Such mutual working to- 
gether materially cuts down the operating ex- 
penses of the organization, A lumber dealer in 
Rocheport furnishes lumber for seats and stands 
and makes no charge for the use of such lumber. 
The state board of agriculture furnishes, also 
free of charge, a large tent for the meetings to 
be held in. 

The programs were such a success from the 
first that an organization has been perfected, 
this organization handling all routine matters. 
At the present time, the Rev. J. O. Craig, of 
Rocheport, is president of the organization and 
Mrs. Norah Baldwin, a neighbor of Mr. Roby, 
is secretary. Various committees to handle the 


matters of programs, finances, ete., are appoint 
ed. The state board of agriculture furnishes 
speakers for the meetings, the only charge made 
being for transportation. This expense, as well 
as other incidental expense, is met by popular 
subseription. 

The programs are aimed to offer as wide a 


diversification in content and interest as it is 
possible to make them. Speakers known thruout 
both the state and nation are furnished by the 
state board of. agriculture, such speakers not 
necessarily being confined to agricultural sub- 
jects. 

A typical day’s program has ineluded such 
men as Sam Jordan, well known for his work in 
agriculture; E. A. Logan, statistician for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
M. T. Miller, professor of soils in the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Missouri. 
In addition to the speakers which are fur- 
nished by the state, the St. Louis and the Kan- 
sas City Chambers of Commerce frequent!y 
send speakers. 


R. H. J. WATERS, for years dean of the 

College of Agriculture at the University 
of Missouri, then filling the same position at 
the University of Kansas, and later editor of 
the Weekly Kansas City Star, until his death, 
was a close friend of Mr, Roby, and always at- 
tended and spoke at the Chautauqua. 

W. L. Nelson, representative in congress 
from the district in which the town of Roche- 
port is located, has been a regular attendant 
st the meetings since the institution of the 
Chautauqua, and is always on the program. 

The weightier speeches and numbers on 
the program are plentifully sprinkled with 
lighter entertainment features. Moving pictures 
are frequently shown; the Kiwanis Club from 
Columbia (seat of the State University, located 
about twelve miles from Mr. Roby’s farm) gives 
a program every year; and musical and enter- 
tainment programs, given by groups from the 
surrounding small towns, are always furnished. 
This year an old fiddlers’ contest, the contest 
ants being the winners in contests in four ad- 
joining counties, was sponsored. All in all, the 
programs offer just such a diversification that 
the standard Chautauqua systems offer to their 
patrons, but with the additional spice of being 
contributed in a great degree by local tal- 
ent or people that the hearers know or have 
heard of, 

The Sunday program for the session is a 
combination of the regular program and reli- 
gious services. The morning hours are goven 
over to some church group (a camp-meeting 
was held in connection with the Chautauqua 
about five years ago), and the regular pro- 
gram is carried out for the remainder of the 
day. The close of the session on Sunday night 








House. grounds and some of the sheep on the Roby farms. 
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ranged by Mr. Roby. . Shortly §efore the close 
of the session, the materials for a huge bonfire 
are assembled, and at the close of the meeting 
on Sunday night this bonfire is started by 
Mr. Roby, and as it burns the crowd assem- 
bles around it and enjoys group singing. This 
idea Mr. Roby obtained from visiting the 
camps in Yellowstone Park, where the prac- 
tice of having the campers assemble around 
a bonfire and unite in group singing is ecar- 
ried out. 

An indication of how well this community 
Chautauqua is received by 


is always marked -by a rt reremony ar- 


scale, since he finds it diffieult to get the neces- 
sary help. He has, tho, found this soil admir- 
able for clover, alfalfa and blue grass, and in 
his climate finds that the blue grass provides 
sufficient feed oftentimes until well into the 
winter. 

Along the north side of his farm are many 
sink-holes, which, in addition to several large 
springs, provide a natural water supply for 
stock. Many of these sink-holes are quite large 
and range from four to sixteen feet deep. Each 
one of them is stocked with bass and eatfish 
and they provide a never-failing fish supply. 


bm valley. Near the: farm is the famous 
‘€Rocheport Cave,’’ rumored in tradition as be- 
ing used as a hide-away by Jesse James and his 
band. ; 

But the most glorious sight on the whole farm 
at this time of year is the natural park in which 
the Chautauqua is held. Here is one of the 
finest and most variegated collections of native 
trees I have ever seen. Chestnut, pecan, walnut, 
dogwood, oak, elm and, persimmon (yes, persim- 
mons were ripe when I was there) trees, grow- 
ing just as nature planted them, and tended 
only by the loving care of Mr. Roby. 

; In talking with Mr. Roby 





the people of this and sur 
rounding communities is 
shown in the attendance 
figures. Frequently, an at- 
tendance of 1,000 persons 
on the days when an out- 
standing program is given, 
is not unusual, and the to- 
tal yearly attendance usu- 
ally runs more than 4,000. 
There are no admission 
charges to any of the pro- 
erams, since all expenses 
are met by popular sub- 
scription. ; 

It is a_ representative 
Missouri assembly that at- 
tends this Chautauqua. The 
farm is located about two 
miles east of Rocheport, 
which is on the Missouri 
river; twelve miles west of 
Columbia, the seat of the 
State University; - forty 
miles northwest of Jeffer- 
son City, the capital of the 
state ; ten miles from Boon- 
ville, and forty miles from 
Sedalia, the seat of the 
state fair. It is about half- 
way between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, and but three 
miles from the Ocean-to- 
Ocean highway (U. 8. No. 
40), the ‘‘air-line’’ route 
between Missouri’s two 
largest cities. The Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas railroad 
runs thru ‘the farm, cutting 
along the bluffs near the 
Missouri river. 


[XN TALKING about his 

svstem of farming, Mr. 
Roby will tell you that it is 
just that of the average 
corn belt farm, but an in- 
spection of his place leads 








one soon discovers there are 
some things that have con- 
tributed to his suecess and 
that _have equally grown 
out of that suecess. Two 
things have especially con- 
tributed to this, and these 
are so intermingled in their 
genesis and results as to be 
almost indistinguishable. 
In the first place, it is 
his just contention that the 
great Missouri river valley, 
from St. Charles to Sioux 
City, has never received its 
just recognition as an alto- 
wether desirable place to 
live. That here is one of 
the world’s garden. spots, 
but that it has been regard- 
ed so casually as to make it 
seem almost ordinary. 


7OU glimpse his love for 
this country as he tells 
of -its possibilities and its 
potentialities, its adapta- 
bility to fruit in the loess 
soil bluffs, to wheat in the 
bottom lands, and to gener- 
al farming, grazing and 
dairying in its blue grass 
sections. And you realize in 
part the vision he has had 
of developing his partieu- 
lar section of this country 
and thru his own suceess 
flinging to the world the 
news that here in this val- 
ley is a wonderful place to 
work and live. 

This was one thing he 
had in mind when for years 
he tried to get his neighbors 
to co-operate with him anil 
carry on a farm community 
‘“;autauqua—to tet the 
ouside world see for itself 








one to believe it is much 
above the average. Sheep have always been his 
particular hobby, and he usually runs from 400 
to 800 on his farm. The breed he favors and has 
done much in the advancement of is the Delano 
Merino. 

It must not be thought, tho, that his attention 
is eoneentrated on sheep entirely, for at present 
he has on his plaee twenty head of registered 
Angus eows, twenty brood sows, and five teams 
of work horses. Other saddle horses are used, 
too, and Mr. Roby, despite his eighty years, has 
his own saddle horse, which he uses to get 
around over the farm and supervise the work. 

This year the following allotment to crops 
was made, which is about a typical one: 
Corn, 40 aeres; alfalfa, 60 
acres; clover 40 acres. 
The rest of the 620-acre 
farm is given over to blue BS 
grass pasture with eonsid- 
erable timber. A rather in- 
teresting feature is the fact 
that it is fenced into eight- 
een fields with each eon- 
taining everlasting water & 
and shade. 

The soil is the*famous 
loess soil of the tral Mis- 
souri- river 7, well 
known for its fruit grow- 
ing. Mr. Robyo@t ee 
now pay much ati 
fruit growing on aiiy large 5" 4 
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When Christ was born of Mary free, 
In Bethlehem, in that fair citie, 
Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 


Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 
To them appearing with great light, 
Who said, ‘‘God’s Son is born this night,’? Where we may sing to thy solace, 

In Excelsis Gloria! 


BISEPABISE NAPISE PASE PR APISE PAP SCE PARA 


Mr. Roby has raised a family of nine children. 
seven of whom are yet living. One daughier 
and her husband, V. M. Boggs, live with him at 
present. Mr. Boggs, in addition to the work of 
this large farm, breeds registered Jersey cattle, 
and has a herd of twenty high-class cows. 

It was in October when I visited Mr. Roby, 
and he showed me over his farm—a Missouri 
October of the old-fashioned kind, when Indian 
summer spreads its haze over the hills and 
weaves of the trees color effects shaming the 
famed tapestries of the Orient. 

Along the south side of the farm runs the 
Missouri river, and the view of this from sev- 
eral different points is one of the best in the 


IN EXCELSIS GLORIA 


(From the Harleian MSS.) 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


In Excelsis Gloria! 


This King is come to save mankind, 

As in Scripture truths we find, 

Therefore this song we have in mind, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


Then, Lord, for thy great grace, 
Grant us the bliss to see thy face, 


just what kind of a place 
the valley was, what crops could be profitably 
raised, how those crops could be marketed, and 
above everything else, to show that same out- 
side world the desirable character of the people 
living here. 

Coincident with this- was his second great 
objective, that of bringing to himself and 
his neighbors the good things the outside world 
offered. To bring to them the inspiration of 
good music and good entertainment, to have 
people from other parts of:the country come 
in, and, with the-impartial point of view of 
the outsider, tell them of the opportani- 
ties for happiness they have here, and, above 
all, to bring from the outside those desirable 
contacts without which any 
community grows stagnant. 

All of these things, Mr. 
Roby has been individually 
responsible in bringing to 
pass, thru contributing of 
his time, his resources, and 
by the inspiration which he 
has furnished by his own 
example as a_ successful 
farmer. And not the least 
of Mr. Roby’s accomplish- 
ments was to hold steadfast 
to his vision when for twen- 
ty years his neighbors fur- 
nished him with but little 
encouragement in its real- 
ization. 
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HERE were queer things 

i happening in Sandusky, 

Ohio, in 1864. Most peo- 
ple claimed they were loyal to 
the Union, but a rebel speech 
could win a cheer and strangers 
came and went without the 
knowledge of the garrison. Over the water at 
Johnson’s Island, Confederate officers, prison- 
ers of war, were caged behind a stockade. What 
if they were to be turned loose? What if they 
were to head an army of Knights of the Golden 
Circle, to strike the federal armies in the rear? 

Minna Herbst was more interested in other 
things. Would her new dress get the proper 
attention from the Fosters and their like, the 
‘‘blue blood’’ of Sandusky? Would she ever 
be rated as more than ‘‘old man Herbst’s 
daughter down in Germantown’’ by the people 
she wanted to know? 

Yet the war and the Copperhead plot was 
to make its mark on her. She had her first inti- 
mation of it when a rebel sympathizer jumped 
on the platform at a Union meeting and cried: 

‘*Reject this monster in the White House, 
this joking tyrant with obscene laughter on his 
lips and the blood of your brothers on his hands, 
with charity in his words and murdef in his 
heart!’’ 

As Minna came back to the Herbst home that 
night, and entered the dark kitchen, she heard 
low voices from the unlighted front room; and 
the astonishment deepened to incredulous hor- 
ror as she recognized unmistakably the deep, 
rich tones of Philip Dalzell, which she had heard 
such a‘short time before, from the platform at 
the park, those blasphemies against Lincoln. 
With a swift, silent movement she closed the 
door leading from the kitchen to the sitting- 
room, and leaned against it, breathing hard. 
These men must have come here to see her fath- 
er. What could it mean? 





SHE hurried to light candles in the kitchen, 
“ for once glad that the younger girls were 
lingering for good-byes: Then she called them 
sternly, and hustied them upstairs with unusual 
expedition. ‘‘Get to bed, now,’’ she command- 
ed. ‘‘Don’t fool around, either. We've got to 
be up early tomorrow morning.’’ She knew 
that they were tired, that they would soon be 
asleep; and she hoped that they would not hear 
the voices from the front room. 

Returning to the kitchen, she unpacked the 
pienie basket by the light of a tall candle set 
in the middle of the table, and put away the 
yemnants of food. She heard her father locking 
the side door of the saloon, then his tired step 
on the piank walk. 

‘«There are men in the front room,’’ she told 
him tensely, as soon as he had entered the kiteh- 
en. ‘‘Mr. Dalzell and somebody else—I could 
tell Mr. Dalzell by his voice. They haven’t mace 
any light. What are they doing here?’’ 

Her father stared at her, aghast, seeming 
almost terrified. ‘‘I’ll see,’’ he said swiftly, 
and entered the front room, closing the door 
behind him. 

She heard him talking softly, his voice rapid 
and angry, and Dalzell’s voice in reply, and 
another which to her growing astonishment she 
recognized as that of Captain Coles; then the 
ereak of the front door, and the noise of de- 
partnre. Presently Mr. Herbst returned to the 
kitehen, and began to fumble at the lamp which 
was used in the front room, Minna lit it for 
him, and earried it in.. He dropped into his 
rocking-chair, beside the little square table, and 
stared unseeingly for a moment at the wall. 
Then he looked up at Minna guiltily. 

‘‘What were those men doing here, father?’’ 
she insisted. A wild sense of alarm, of impend- 
ing disaster, shook her. She remembered her 
father’s behavior during the speeches. Her lins 
were dry, and her voice trembled. ‘‘Did—did 
you know they were coming, and not tell me?’’ 

‘‘No, they just dropped in.’’ Her father’s 
tone was guarded. non-committal. 

‘‘But why should they drop in here? What 
does it mean ?”’ 

‘“Why,’’ he answered gruffly. ‘‘I don’t know 
as there’s any reason whv inf'rential men 


shouldn’t come to see Gus Herbst if they like 


By John T. Frederick 


to, I don’t know as there’s any call to question 
me about it.’’ He was almost boyishly defiant. 

‘*But these men are Copperheads, father—at 
least people say Captain Coles is a southern 
sympathizer, and Mr. Dalzell made that speech 
tonight. And yet you’re working so hard for 
the Union, and have the war contracts, and ev- 
erything. What am I to think? What shall I 
tell the girls, if those men are here again? It 
was just by chance that I came in first tonight, 
and had time to shut the door so the girls didn’t 
hear them.’’ 

‘Well, they wasn’t supposed to come tonight. 
They’d been drinking.’’ 

‘“They’ve been here other times, then ?’’ 

He was silent, looking up at her doubtfully. 

She came close to him, speaking low, ‘‘ You’ve 
trusted me about other things, and you haven’t 
been sorry, have you?’’ In the silence before 
he answered she heard clearly, from across the 
bay, the mutter of the drums. 

‘*No,’’ he admitted. ‘‘I coutdn’t get along 
without 


‘*Ach, no, no; nothing like 
that. I go on with the contracts 
just the same, the speeches, give 
a lot to the bounty fund, every- 
thing. Only, the other side, the 
Knights and so on, they’re mak- 
ing a big plan how to end the 
war; and they have to have somebody to do 
things for them, somebody they can trust, that 
won't attract any attention. Don’t you see? 
There’s big contracts in it—bigger than any oi 
these I’ve been getting. We’ll make millions. 
Minna, millions instead of thousands. And they 
have the gold, too. All is paid in gold.”’ 


ER father’s eyes were feverish. She was 

afraid of him, at the same moment that she 
pitied him profoundly, and was stirred by his 
daring. ‘‘But, father,’’ she urged, ‘‘have you 
thought of the danger there is to you—to all of 
us? You can’t have those men coming here with- 
out people knowing it. And where those men 
come, they will know something is wrong.’’ 

‘‘T know, I know. I have to be eareful. I 
have been having them come to the saloon. But 
I was afraid Hans, he might smell something. 
So now I have them come here. Only the damn 
fools wasn’t supposed to come tonight.’’ 

“And you would have gone ahead with this 
terribly dangerous business, and not told me 
anything at all? How would you have men 





you. And I 
guess you 
are no fool, 
Minna; I guess you 
will understand. I 
am just trying to 
do one more thing 
for you girls, anyway. Ever 
since that cholera time, there 
has been nothing for me but 
you three girls.”’ He spoke 
the last words to himself rath- , 
er than to Minna, staring «Ss 
musingly at the floor. She ; 
knew that he was thinking of a 
her mother, and even more ot 
the tiny, yellow-headed boy 
whom the cholera had taken 


with her—already, at two, the . 
acknowledged center of the J 
household and the object of Vee | 
all his father’s pride and id 
plans. ‘‘If I can give you ‘3 

what you got a right to. 

like other girls have and bet- 

ter. But I don’t know—’’ he 

ended vaguely, a little pathet- 

ically, and Minna thought he 

seemed small and tired as he 

sat in the low rocker in the 


lamplight, his face lined with worry and almost 
as gray as his moustache. 










““Y70U don’t need to worry about us, father,”’ 


she told him softly. ‘‘We’ll be well 
enough.’’ 

‘*No, I see a good chance and I take it. These 
fellers—’’ He seeined about to confide in her, 
then his lips grew tight. 

‘*You mean Dalzell and Coles?’’ 

‘*Don’t hurry me, Minna? You sure you ean 
understand? You feel like Hermann about the 
war, maybe; think the Copperheads ought to be 
hung ?’’ ; 

‘‘No, no,’ Minna urged. ‘‘I thought you 
did. I’m not sure—maybe they’re partly right.’’ 

‘*They are,’’ he took her up eagerly, ‘‘ Things 
have got to change. It can’t go on—innocent 
boys being shot to pieces by the thousands so a 
few Yankees get rich. The nation is being 
ruined. But it’s going to be stopped. Governor 
Vallandigham’s back in Ohio—the Golden Cir- 
cle’s reorganizing; they call it the Order of 
American Knights, now. There’s a hundred 
thousand members in Ohio alone, or more, all 
pledged to end the war. There is going to be 
big things happen.’’ 

‘*You mean you’re going in with them— 
you’re going to join the Golden Cirele? What 
about the war contracts then—what will people 
say—the Fosters?’’ Terror gripped her. 


—— 
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coming here and the girls not know, unless I 
heip you?”’ 

‘‘That’s right, Minna; I have to depend on 
you.”’ He reached up awkwardly and patted 
her hand. ‘‘But I was afraid you wouldn’t like 
it. You think maybe you ean understand? 1 
think the war is wrong—a great wrong. I be- 
lieve it should be ended. I see a chance to he!p 
end it. At the same time I see a chance to make 
much money—a real fortune—for my girls. 
Somebody is going to make that money. Why 
not me? 
You not going to be foolish about things, like 
Hermann ?”’ 

**Yes, I see how you feel, father. I don’t 
know. I’ve wondered about the war, too, like 
I tried to say tonight. And, about the money, 
I want to get ahead. Only, this business is so 
risky.. I’m afraid of it, father.’’ 

“‘But it’s big, Minna, big. It’s worth the 
risk. You wait a day or two, and I show you 
everything about it. Then you see. And you'll 
stand by me, Minna?’’ 

“‘Of course, I’ll stand by you. Don’t worry 
about that.’’ 

Sudden tears came in Mr. Herbst’s eyes. He 
bowed his head in the lamplight, and Minna 
bent over and kissed him before she went up- 
stairs. 

She undressed swiftly, her heart pounding. A 
great plan, and her father in it, a leader, trying 
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Can you see what I[ think, Minna? - 
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to end the war; more money than she had ever 
dreamed of, even in these last prosperous 
months—more money than anyone else in San- 
dusky thought of having. Her mind flew swift- 
ly to visions of a great house of brick and stone 
—a carriage with fine horses and a driver in 
livery—a piano, fine dresses, parties. Every- 
body would come to them, she knew well 
enough. She would be ‘‘poor Minna’’ no 
longer. 


But the danger—the chance of discovery, 
punishment, disgrace. Wasn’t this treason? 
Traitors were hung. 

The deceit, the treachery. Could she excuse 
her father for making a speech for the Union 
cause that afternoon, and meeting those men 
that same evening—for going on with war con- 
tracts, and planning this ali the time? 

She remembered Dalzell’s speech. Could he 
be right? Could Lineoln be a monster—this 
man with the homely, kindly face that looked 
out at her from the picture above her mirror, 
as she bent over to blow out her candle. She 
stared a moment into those great, sad eyes. She 
wondered how it felt to be president—what Lin 
coln thought, now when everybody was finding 
fault with him, when it seemed that he had no 
friends. Was he discouraged? Would he, too, 
perhaps, be glad if the war were ended, the 
bloodshed stopped? Her father had said that 
the war must be ended, that he would help to 
end it, Was he right? She blew out the candle 
and lay down on her cot. 


CHAPTER III 


| THE days that intervened between the 

Fourth and the excursion to Johnson’s Island, 
Minna followed the papers even more closely 
than she had been accustomed to. She read of 
General Early’s successful raid to the very 
gates of Washington; of the terror in the city, 
the flight of public officials, and the general 
panic and depression in the north. And as she 
read this, she was encouraged. Perhaps her 
father was right; perhaps the south would win, 
after all. 

Thére was continual, bitter questioning and 
condemnation of Lincoln, not in the Sandusky 
Register, but in a Detroit paper which Mr. 
Herbst received. This, too, Minna considered 
and found comforting. Perhaps these oppo- 
nents of the president and the war had the right 
on their side, after all. Yet there were hours 
when she was cold with fear, and other hours of 
the most agonizing uncertainty as to the right- 
ness of their course. 

Meanwhile, she prepared for the excursion 
with an intensity of purpose which would have 
been feverish had it not been so ealeulated, so 
efficient. She learned that the event had been 
planned in honor of the officers of a regiment 
which had been on guard duty at the island, and 
was soon to leave for the front. This would 
mean that nearly all the officers of the local 
military establishment would be present, and 
Minna resolved that she would do what she 
could to make herself as attractive in appear- 
ance as the 
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She thought of the Fosters. Mr. Foster did 
not really like her father, she could see that, 
any more than Mamie liked her. Her father 
was flattered by such men as Foster because 
they thought they could use him, and because 
he was making money Perhaps he was justi- 
fied in working secretly against them. Again 
she thought of the fine house, the dresses. Her 
mind veered to Coles; was this the reason she 
had been invited to go with him on the excur- 
sion to Johnson’s Island? Did she dare to go? 
She thought for a moment warmly of the young 
man who had rescued her. 

Then with a great flood of emotion came the 
memory of her humiliation at the pier, of 
Mamie Foster’s sarcastic sympathy. Hatred 
for those who had patronized her all these 
years burned fiercely in her, and she sobbed 
dryly. No longer was she impotent. A fierce 
loval love for her father was hot in her heart. 
He was already in this thing. She would stand 
by him. She loved him. She hated the fine 
people of Sandusky, hated the walls of preju- 
dice and snobbery which they had built around 
her. She would break the stockade. She would 
help her father, and they would triumph. 

Her strong body lay. tense, controlled. She 
statéd wide-eyed into the darkness. A breath 
of cool air rustled the curtain at her window, 
bringing with it from across the bay the steady, 
vague thunder of the drum. 


other girls 
who would 
be there. 
The time was too 
short to permit her 
to go to Detroit or 
Cleveland for the 
material for a new dress, a 
step which she felt would 
have been the only wavy of 
really insuring her making 
the impression she desired. 
But the resources of Sandus- 
ky she drew upon to the ut- 
most. First of all, there was 
a talk with her father—a 
cool, quiet talk on an evening 
when the younger girls were 
already in bed, the saloon had 
been closed early, and he sat 
beside her in the little living- 

room where a cool breeze 

from across the water 

swept in the open window, 
waving the lace curtains, to 
mingle with the fumes of his 
long pipe. Quite simply she 
explained the situation to 
him. She had at last an in- 
vitation to a social occasion 
at which only the preferred people would be 
present. It was a chance to establish their fam- 
ily more firmly in society—for the sake of the 
younger girls as well as herself. It was especial- 





‘ly needful, she pointed out, if he were to do 


what he was considering, that they make every 
effort to raise their general status in the com- 
munity so as to disarm suspicion. And in order 
to accomplish this purpose of social advance- 
ment she must compare favorably in appear- 
ance with the other young ladies who would be 
present. 
dress, a new shawl, a new asol, new shoes— 
and all of these must be of the best. 


ME. HERBST agreed, proud of her, almost 

humble. ‘‘ You’re better than any of them, 
Minna,’’ he told her fondly. ‘‘Prettier, and 
smarter, too. Whatever you say will be all 
right. There’s plenty of money, and it’s all for 
you girls. It’s nothing to me. And there’s go: 
ing to be more!’’ he added intensely. 

‘“‘Do you think it’s safe for me to go with 
Captain Coles?’’ she inquired. ‘‘ Will it make 
people suspeet you—they call him a Copper- 
head, some of them.”’ : 

‘‘No, there is no suspicionsness of us. It will 
help him, not hurt us. You don’t need to 
worry.’’ : 

‘‘But, father, I do worry—about you, And I 
wonder if it’s right—if you ought to—”’ 


She would need money for a new ~ 
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*‘T have-thought of all that, Minna,’’ he told 
her gently. ‘‘I think I do what is right, what is 
best. I try to. And you know why I do it— 
you must not be afraid.”’ 

She fell silent at this, and sat beside him, 
staring out into the night, stroking his hand, 
and listening to the soft swish of the billowing 
curtains. 

To Helen and Ruby she explained the matter 
in somewhat the same way, anxious that the ex- 
cursion should not seem to them merely an op- 
portunity for a personal triumph for her, with 
new clothes and a good time, but rather some- 
thing of a family affair. Helen seemed to eateh 
her point of view to some extent, Ruby less cer- 
tainly; but both were placated by new shoes, 
and the promise, now made explicit, that they 
should accompany Minna on the shopping trip 
to Detroit, which was still uncertain as to time, 
but very definite as to intention. 

Finally, there was a collision with Hermann; 
not unforeseen, and not wholly unwelcome, 
since the part he had played in her humiliation 
at the pier still rankled in Minna’s memory. 
Calling on the evening before the excursion, 
he received a very glowing account of Minna’s 
invitation and her new wardrobe from Ruby, 
who was supposedly practicing an organ lesson 
in the front room. To Minna, listening in the 
room above while she changed her clothes, it 
seemed probable that Hermann had previously 
heard of her plans, for he seemed little sur- 
prised at all that Ruby could tell him, even 
when she elaborated in the obvious determina- 
tion that he should be properly impressed. 
When finally Minna came down, and Ruby had 
reluctantly excused herself, she was prepared 
to be haughty. But an honest trouble in Her- 
mann’s face softened her inwardly as soon as 
she saw him. She greeted him lightly, picked 
up some faneywork, and seated herself across 
the room from him. 


“ HAT’S the ‘news today, Mr. Newspaper 
Man?’’ she questioned brightly. ‘‘ Any- 
thing more than in this morning’s paper ?’’ 

‘No, not much. LEarly has retired frond 
Washington, all right, but people don’t seem 
to feel much better about it. Horace Greeley 
claims to have peace commissioners at Niagara 
and Lincoln has wired him that he will see them 
if they have power really to act. Things look 
bad. Gold’s the highest it’s been since the war 
began. The Copperheads are jubilant. Every- 
body’s yelling for peace, it seems like.’’ The 
trouble deepened in his face. 

‘*Everybody but the president and Hermann 
Kratz?’’ 

He winced and did not reply. 

‘*You’re not for peace, are you, Hermann ?”’ 
she insisted. ; 

‘Of course not,’’ he answered, almost an- 
grily. ‘‘You know that well enough.’’ 

‘But may there not be something on the oth- 
er side? Doesn’t the president think so, if he’s 
going to see these men?’’ , 

‘*He isn’t going to see them. They’re bogus, 
and he knows it. He’s just trying to make peo- 
ple see that, and to make Greeley shut up. But 
it probably won’t do any good.’’ His tone grew 
bitter. ‘‘Are you turning Copperhead, too, 
Minna, that you begin to talk peace?”’ 

**T don’t know why you should say that to 
me, Hermann.’’ Her face was pale. ‘‘ But let’s 
not quarrel about it. How are things at the 
office ?”’ 

**Oh, bad enough. Seott’s determined to 
lease the paper, or sell out. There’s nobody to 
buy, tho. There was a fellow here from Chi- 
cago yesterday, but I didn’t like his looks. He 
didn’t think much of the town; said so, too. I 
hope he doesn’t get it.’’ 

He was silent again, glowering at her. Minna 
determinedly kept her eyes on her faneywork, 
and the silenee lengthened. Finally Hermann 
broke it. Shifting abruptly in his chair, he 
blurted out: ‘‘ Minna, I’ve got to talk with you 
about this fellow Coles. I hear you’re going on 
the excursion with him tomorrow on the Gen- 
eral Grant.”’ 

**Yes, I’ve accepted Captain Coles’ invita- 
tion for the excursion.’’ Her tone flicked light- 
ly, non-committally. 

‘‘I—I hate to see you go along with him, 
Minna. He’s surely a Copperhead. And he’s 
drunk most of the (Continued on page 34) 
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JOSHAWAY PLAYS SANTA CLAUS 


Red Whiskers and a Pillow Fail to Make an Actor Out of Uncle Josh 


week. ‘‘You just keep them whiskers ; 

the very idea of having them shaved 
off! This is going to be a cold winter accord- 
ing to the almanac, and you know how they 
protect your neck and keep the sore throat 
away.”’ 

Then, like she wanted to make things worse, 
she added a wise crack that I hoped she had 
forgotten. 

‘‘Remember the last time you got in that 
barber shop!”’ 

So your uncle is keeping his whiskers this 
winter. But he isn’t going to be Santa Claus, 
not for all the preachers, Sunday school su- 
perintendents, parent-teachers’ associations or 
handsome teachers who conduct basket suppers. 
Once was enough. 

I might as well confess about the barber shop. 
It wasn’t because of the manicurist I got in bad, 
but because I didn’t speak up and assert myself. 

he whiskers had been getting kinda unruly. 
That is, they had endured a winter’s storms, 
and when my nephew, Bill, decided to get 
married, I figured it was time to have the 
crop harvested. So I called one afternoon 
when I was in town to have ’em trimmed 
off. Now, Ez Peters, who started up the 
‘‘Bon Ton Shop,’’ had a lot of idees, and 
one of them was to talk a lot. Ordinary, 
when I get shaved or shorn, I just tell the 
boys to get busy, and when it’s all done I 
hand over the fifteen cents and depart. 
But this time I got tangled up. Ez, be- 
tween his radio and my whisker cutting, 
kept a janele going, and while I noticed 
he was shaking bay rum about sort of reck- 
less, I didn’t realize just what else he was 
doing until he says, ‘‘ Josh, this is good for 
the skin.*’ I said, ‘‘Yes,’’ without know- 
ing, and Ez kept on sprinklin’. Well, to 
make a long story short, when I got out of 
the chair feeling pretty good, and handed 
Ez a dollar and waited for my change, he 
looked at me pretty surprised and casually 
savs: ‘‘ Under the iatest seale of prices, that 
shave, massage and lotion application come 
to $1.25.”’ 

‘*Gosh!’’ T snorted. 
buy the place!’ 

But Ez was obdurate. He finally won 
and took the two-bits, and the only way [ 
could get even was to stay away from his 
trimming parlors for a couple of years. 
That’s what got me tangled up in this 
Santa Claus Lusiness, 

I wasn’t going to tell this, but long as 
folks is wondering about my wearing whis- 
kers again and insinuating that I am train- 
ing for Christmas, I’m going to speak up 
and tell vou folks I don’t ‘‘choose to act.”’ 

We had a pretty fair lady superintend- 

ent in the primary department of our Sun- 
day sehool. She was always fixing things so 
our community would get comment by the pre- 
siding elder every time he came around. That’s 
why I sort of helped her out, tho Ma has other 
ideas. Anyways, when she came over to the 
house about two weeks before the Christmas 
party, in which there was to be a big cantata, 
and said she didn’t know what she was going 
to do about Santa, I fell right into the plot 
easy. ‘ 
‘*Well, Miss Waite,”’ says I, ‘‘if I had a little 
paddin’ T could do the job and not need any 
false whiskers.”? Course I never heard of a 
red-bearded Santa, but-figured folks wouldn’t 
mind. Miss Waite was delighted,,she said. 

““Why, I never thought of you, Joshaway; 
and we can powder the beard and it will be 
white as snow.’’ 

Well, Ma wasn’t so enthused, but finally she 
agreed to fix up the padding for me with some 
old pillows she had in the attic, and blamed if 
I didn’t look a lot like the pictures of Santa 
when we had the dress rehearsal a couple of 
nights before the big event. I had been list- 
ing to the talks by Santa Claus on all the radio 
programs, and had a good line of what to say 


“| we tut, Joshua,’’ Ma said to me last 


**T didn’t want to 


My carefully groomed whiskers was on fire. 


By Joshua Crabapple 


to the youngsters, and the preacher and Miss 
Waite both told me it was wonderful. Ma 
seemed to have a hunch, tho. 

‘‘ Joshaway, you watch out,’’ she told me the 
morning of the big evening. ‘‘I’m not so sure 
about your acting ability.’’ But I was, and as 
far as the actin’ was concerned, I did it. But 
that wasn’t all. 

The cantata got away all right, and in the 
final act there was the old-fashioned fireplace 
with all the stockings hanging in a row, and 
the kindergarten youngsters was all there in 
their nighties, sorta expectant and singing a 
song. Then they went out the other side of 
the stage like they was going to bed, and the 
lights was turned down low to indicate a lapse 
of a few hours. All I had to do was to come 


thru a little gap in the back of the fireplace, 
like I had come down the chimney, and pass 
out a few knick-knacks and put them in the 
stockings, 








and other things. 


I had been on the job early, and the older 
boys had been plaguin’ me about the color of 
my Whiskers changing, and said they didn’t be- 
lieve in Santa Claus, and bet they’d find out if 
it was true that there was one, but as Miss 
Waite was having plenty of trouble otherwise, I 
sorta stood about like a martyr waiting my cue. 
But I wanted to do some good spanking work 
on them boys, 

‘*All right,’? Miss Waite says; ‘‘step this 
way.”’ - 

It was my turn before the footlights, and as I 
climbed thru.that trap-door in the back of the 
fireplace, I says to myself, ‘‘Joshaway, here’s 
where you make a reputation for yourself that’s 
going to keep this town talking about you for 
some time.”’ 


N THAT dim light, as I steps out on the stage, 

I felt pretty spry. I heard several of the 
folks in the front row say, ‘‘Ah! Ain’t he 
cute!’’ So I began the lingo I was to say and 
starts filling the stockings just like we had re- 
hearsed. Then I put .in some stuff I was hold- 
ing back. I begins to repeat some special poems 
I had been making up. 


‘“Here’s a drum for Willie Van Fleet, 
Something else for you to beat.’’ and 


‘‘For little Fannie Ingersoll, 
This eunnin’ little doll.’’ 


That sure was getting over big, ’cause it was 
unexpected. 

It wasn’t so light on that stage, either, and I 
was having trouble seeing just where the next 
stocking was. I reached for it and ought to have 
noticed that my whiskers was not aiming very 
straight. I was too close to the Christmas tree, 
and things always seem to happen just when a 
fellow is the carefullest. But I wasn’t going to 
lag, and started the last bit of poetry: 


$ -“*Here’s a sled for Willie Head; 
The darlin’s probably home in—’? 


But the finish was never put on that poem. 
*‘Suffering Jehosophat!’’ I says before I 
could remember I was out there in front of an 
audience. I had put my hand down in that 
stocking to deliver the customary orange and 
sack of candy, and something had bit me? 
Then, without thinking there was folks out 
in front, I yells, ‘‘Ouch!’’ That spoiled 
things. Someone down in front began to 
giggle, and when I pulled my hand out to 
see what was biting me, the whole hall was 
in an uproar. When they saw what it was, 
it was worse; and the way they began to 
applaud was disgustin’, tho I don’t blame 
them, for I was sure as surprised as they 
were to see a dinky little steel trap danglin’ 

‘ on my fingers. 

I turned around sudden like to put my 
bag down, and somehow forgot about that 
tree standing nearby, Next thing I smelled 
smoke, and it was the worst kind. My eare- 
fully groomed whiskers was on fire. 

Maybe you think I didn’t make some 
windmill motions trying to get hold of my 
whiskers and put out the fire. I succeeded 
all right, but other things was going on. 
Miss Waite yelled to the boys to put the 
curtain down, thinking maybe it would 
stop the confusion to have me out of the 
scene. 


HE curtain came down all right, but I 
had got to wigglin’ around, and before 

I got the cue to step back.that blamed cur- 
tain wallops me on top of the head and fin- 
ished by removing my false hair and eap, 
and I found myself down in front, my bald 
head a-shinin’ like a new moon and the rest 
of my make-up looking like a new snow 
with soot on it where those whiskers had 
been scorched. Besides that, I was putting 
on a sleight-of-hand show trying to get 


I says “Ouch!” that trap off my fingers, and all the time 


a-talking to myself like a teamster driving 
a pair of mules. Ma came to the rescue. 

**Joshaway!’’ she commands, standing up in 
the front seat she had been ‘resting in; ‘‘get off 
that stage. You ain’t no Santa Claus!’’ 

Well, I just crawled under that eurtain and 
got down off the stage. It didn’t take me long 
to get out of that suit and beat it for home. 
Those whiskers were ruined, for the fire had 
singed them sort of lopsided-like. 

When Ma arrived, I was just finishing the 
clipping and getting the old razor whetted ut 
Them whiskers was coming off! 

‘‘Well, Joshaway!’’ Ma just stood there 
behind me commenting—and she knows hov 
too. ‘‘Your actin’ career is over. If you ha 
followed my advice and used them electric 
lights on that Christmas tree, like I told you 
and that Waite woman, things would have 
been different. And now I s’pose you will 
have sore throat all winter, but tonight you 
better tie this flannel around your neck so as 
not to start out wrong.’’ ° 

That was one time I got a shave without going 
to the Bon Ton, but your uncle found out also it 
don’t pay to mix whiskers with business, and to 
leave actin’ to them who wear false whiskers. 
It’s easier to get a new set if-anything happens. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE MUSE 


- Speck and Bill Agree That Rev. Mr. Penny Is Not Harriet Beecher Stowe 


on all six last fall, the world might never 

have known that the Rev. Samuel Penny 
had been flirting with a muse. That’s the way 
Bill puts it, having read about such things, He 
says the muses were Greek women who went 
around teaching music and story writing and 
such like arts, so ever since when a guy gets the 
writing bug, people say he has been flirting 
with a muse. That may fit some folks, but I’d 
as soon think of a gravestone learning to fiddle 
as of Mr. Penny flirting with anyone. And as 
far as that muse business went, it was more of 
a prize fight than a petting party, as far as he 
was concerned. No, he is not exactly a flaming 
youth, for he is sixty years old and has a droop- 
ing motistache, but he comes nearer to filling 
a saint’s shoes than any man who ever paid a 
poll-tax in the town of Hillbrook. And that is 
about all the tax he ever did pay, for by fhe 
time he and his wife get thru giving away his 
salary to poor people and societies that have 
more money than ministers have, there is about 
as much left as Bill and I 
have the day after a circus. 

But just because a man 
js good is no sign his fur- 
nace won’t smoke. If it 
was, more men would live 
better lives. Last fall, the 
parsonage furnace sudden- 
ly quit using the chimney 
and sent so much smoke up 
thru the register that Mrs. 
Penny, who had a cough 
anyway, nearly passed out. 
An examination showed 
that the works were shot, 
that is, the furnace’s works. 
There was nothing to do 
but pull it to pieces and 
send west for new parts. Of 
course that took weeks, as 
it always does, and mean- 
while the frost was on the 
pumpkin, as the reading- 
book says, and on the 
Pennys, too, for they had 
only a cook-stove to heat 
the house with. The upshot 
was that Cash and Ma took 
them over to stay with us. 
They had the spare bed- 
room, and we put a table 
and stove in the upstairs 
storeroom for a place for 
the minister to write his 
sermons. 

Shortly after they moved 
in, one of Cash’s cousins 
got married in Boston, and Cash and Ma went 
down for the wedding and stayed for a visit, 
leaving Bill and me with the Pennys. That was 
all right, tho we hated to eat as much as usual 
for fear the cooking would wear her out, she 
looked so frail. She had never been very bunk- 
um, and having the grippe three times in three 
years, had left her with that cough and other- 
wise put the skids under her. For months past 
Mr. Penny had been growing thinner and thin- 
ner until he had to stand twice in a place to 
cast a shadow, all because he was worrying 
about her health. 

Because of that he fell for the muse lady. And 
fell hard, believe me. One afternoon, Bill and 
I took some wood up to his study, as he called 
the storeroom where he built his sermons, and 
there he was walking up and down reading a 
new book, his eyes popping out like a eat 
Watching a canary. 

‘Shall I put a stick in the stove ?’’ Bill asked, 
when the woodbox was full. 

‘T believe I can do it.”’ Mr. Penny stopped 
and stared out the winddw. ‘‘I may never pro- 
oe a David Copperfield, but there are other 

lelds.’” NEY 

We didn’t quite “get the hook-up between 
David Copperfield-and a stick of wood, but be- 
fore we could,say anything he spun around. 


| THE parsonage furnace had kept hitting 


By Merritt P. Allen : 


**Do you know what editors, everywhere, are 
hungering and thirsting for?’’ he shot at us. 

Hanged if I knew what such people ate, but 
Bill, remembering a story he had read, an- 
swered, ‘‘Lobster and gin.”’ 

Mr. Penny didn’t hear him. His thoughts 
seemed to be as upset as an Odd Fellows’ parade 
would be if it met a tornado. He walked about 
the room waving the book, and then began 
reading aloud from it, ‘‘Do you know the white 
lights and the bright lights? There are maga- 
zines that never get enough of such atmosphere. 
Are you a baseball fan, a golfer, a fisherman? 
Three sporting stories are desired for every one 
that is written. Is your heart stirred at sight 
of an unfortunate man, a poor woman, a hun- 
gry child? You may possess, all unknown to 
yourself, the human touch of Dickens.’’ 

He banged into the table, swung around, and 
began beating time with a pencil to each word 
he read: ‘‘No matter where you are or who you 
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As he went down the street with us, it was as plain as the tail of a cat that he had skidded 


back into King Arthur’s country. 


are, your experience has been sufficient for 
hundreds of stories, Why not, in spare time, 
learn the simple art of literary expression and 
become wealthy and famous ?”’ 

He looked over the book at us and his eyes 
shone. ‘‘I don’t desire wealth and fame,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘I only want to make enough to 
send my wife to a warm climate this winter. It 
may save her life.’’ 


WE HAD been wanting to laugh, but some- 

how that took it all out of us. It was a 
whale of a joke to think of that little parson 
trying to write stories, but his reason for it was 
no joke. He was ready to try anything, how- 
ever crazy, for the sake of his wife. 

“‘Boys,’’ he said, beginning to look sort of 
sheepish, (‘in my enthusiasm I confided more 
than I intended. I feel I shall succeed in this 
venture, but I want it kept a secret for the 
present. I plan to surprise my wife. Please 
promise me you will tell no one in town.”’ 

‘We promised. It was all we could do, and we 
most gosh-awfully did want to do something 
to help along the good cause. At that, he showed 
us the book and told us he had dropped three 
bucks for it, only he said he had paid three 
dollars, for he was no slang-slinger. It was 
about the size of any book, and was called 


‘‘Short Story Writing from A to Z.’’ The fel- 
low who wrote it was the oyster’s ear-muffs ae- 
cording to his own tell, and that was consider- 
able, for he took up the first twelve pages 
broadeasting what a wonderful scholar and 
author he was, and. advising all who wanted to 
make a killing in that line to swallow all the 
bunk in his book. He had so many honorary de- 
grees that when he wrote them after his name 
it reminded me of our old yellow hen crossing 
the road with her twenty-one chickens strung 
out behind her. 


Bet Mr. Penny fell for it. He was so excited 
that he had to show us the whole works. 
On the front cover, to symbolize the means and 
the end, as he said, were two crossed pens on a 
laurel wreath in gilt; the lettering was in gilt; 
the edges of the pages were gilt; in fact, it had 
sort of a ‘‘gilty’’ look somehow. Bill put on 
his wise lugs and pretended to read some of its 
insides, but I didn’t. It looked so much like a 
school book that it gave me a tired feeling. 

*‘Can you beat it?’’ I 
said to Bill, when we were 
outside. ‘‘He coyldn’t be 
an author in a thousand 
years, I bet.’’ 

Bill gave me a look and 
spouted more of his book- 
stuff: ‘‘The heights that 
great men gained and kept 
were not attained by sud- 
den flight.’’ 

‘*Go soak your head!’’ I 
told him. ‘‘ You know the 
minister will never ring the 
bell writing stories.”’ 

‘* All the same,’’ Bill said, 
considerably enthusiastie, 
‘‘there’s something fine in 
his trying it for his sworn 
lady.”’ 

‘*Mor what?”’ 

‘‘His wife, you dumb- 
bell.”’ 

‘Tf you’d only talk Eng: 
lish !’’ 

“*T say it’s heroic for the 
old scout to tackle this job 
to earn money for his wife. 
It’s sort of like taking on 
a lion or a dragon or a pay- 
nim single-handed.”’ 

‘*What’s a paynim?”’ 

*‘Oh, gosh! Don’t you 
know that?’’ 

**No. Do you?’’ 

‘*Pretty likely.’’? But he 
didn’t, and to cover it up 
he went on: ‘‘I’ll bet a hat, Speck, that some 
of the minister’s ancestors were knights that 
wore armor and sky-hooted around on horse- 
back, like you read about. Blood tells.’’ 

I would as soon think Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy was descended from Jesse James, as far as 
family resemblance went. But, still, maybe Bill 
had an idea upstairs after all, for the next day 
Mr. Penny called us into his study and showed 
us the plot of a story he had doped out, and it 
was all about King Arthur and the knights that 
boarded at his round-table. 

‘‘Chivalry has always fascinated me,’’ the 
minister said. ‘‘It contains so much action and 
—and romantic love. It is all so different from | 
modern life.’’ 

And he went on to tell us of King Arthur, 
who lived in England a million or so years ago, 
and had a pennant-winning team called the 
Knights of the Round Table, that could knock 
any other king’s outfit for a row of ash cans. 
Arthur was a grand old scout, about like Walter 
Johnson, I reckon, but he had a bad inning 
when he married Guinevere. She was an eyeful, 
no doubt, a baby grand with bells on and all 
that, but the way she made eyes at Sir Launce- 
lot, who followed the king on the batting list, 
was the talk of the town. You know what I 
mean, if you read the papers, the infernal, eter- 
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nal, three-cornered triangle. There was a lot 
more to it, fighting, surprises, banquets and 
magic, that Mr. Penny was going to work in ac- 
cording to the rules in the book. 

Yes, perhaps Bill was right. Maybe a drop or 
two of some old tin-clad knight’s blood was 
splashing around in little Mr. Penny’s veins, 
for as he told us about the story his eyes 
snapped, his shoulders straightened and his 
voice rang. We could almost see that English 
morning he was raving about, the narrow road 
winding thru the forest, and coming down it 
on horseback the King and Launcelot, shining 
and clattering like 1920 flivvers with a new coat 
of varnish. There was a turn in the road, so 
the minister said, and a charcoal burner’s clear- 
ing where, while the birds sat around singing, 
thirteen strange knights were all set to hang an 
old man for fun. Of course, no Round Tabler 
would stand for that, so Art and Launcey sailed 
in and trimmed that tinhorn baker’s dozen to 
a peak. And just as the last one was turning up 
his toes the old chareoal burner, who had been 
sitting like a-cabbage all that while, suddenly 
became the queen. It seems she had got old 
Merlin, who was a sleight-of-hand guy, to pull 
the trick m order to test her knights. I didn’t 
see much sense in it myself, but Mr, Penny and 
sill both said such stunts were all the go in 
those days. The queen fell into the king’s arms 
and winked over his shoulder at Launcelot, who 
was all in a big sweat between love 
and loyalty—and so on, and so on, and W5F 
so on, 


a 


WE 1LL, that was to be some story. 

The minister spent a week plotting 
and unplotting and replotting, and then 
he began to write. That day when we 
went up with his wood he was chewing 
his pencil and scowling. 

‘‘T am not Harriet Beecher Stowe,’ he 
said, sounding as huffy as it was possible 
for him to sound. 

““You’re dead 
Bill. 

At that he came to and smiled in spite 


My 
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right there,’’ agreed 


K 
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of himself. ‘‘What I mean is this.”” He %% 
flipped open his well-worn ‘‘Short Story gy 
Writing from A to Z,’’ and read aloud: 
egy . sy 
Great stress must be laid upon quiet ,% 
while writing. Harriet Beecher Stowe ¥/ 
wrote her masterpiece amid the noise of st) 
) 

a busy kitchen, but, remember, vou are Y 
not Harriet Beecher Stowe.’’ He wagged j 
hd cy : YA 
his head at us. ‘‘ You boys must be more re 
quiet.”’ a) 
That showed how seriously he was tak- 34 
ing himself. And it grew on him every ‘Ta 
half-minute thereafter. Not that he was 2A 
puffed up, for he didn’t think of himself wy 
at all, but from the day he got it into wt 


his head that he was an author, he just 
couldn't think of anything but his story. 
If the world had come to an end right 
then, he would have sat there and 
told Gabriel he was not Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and didn’t care to be bothered with that trum- 
peting noise. I never saw a real author, but if 
they are half as dippy as Mr. Penny was when 
he thought he was one, they and their families 
pay a tall price for the honor. Temperamental, 
Bill ealled*it, Hanged if I eould name it. I 
have seen people have the toothache and fall in 
love and lose their ear license, and have all sorts 
of other trouble, but they always knew, more or 
less, Who they were and the world they lived in. 
But the minister did not. He might have been 
the man in the moon as far as he could tell. On 
Sundays he snapped out of it long enough to 
preach, then hipered back to the Round Table. 
Once theré, he would pull his hair, spill his ink, 
put pepper in his tea, forget to wear his over- 
shoes, and get balled up in general. He didn’t 
enjoy it—you could see by his looks that he suf- 
fered—but he was making one desperate stab 
at being an author in the hope of earning his 
wife’s ticket to Florida. 

And she, having no idea how he got that way, 
began to worry about him. By the time Cash 
and Ma got home, which was the week before 
Christmas, she was getting nervous. 

‘‘Samuel is not himself at all,’’ I heard her 
tell Ma the next morning. ‘‘ He seems so absent- 


minded and irritable and tired.’’ 
‘‘He’s probably sitting up with some sick 


person every night,’’ Ma suggested, for he was 
always doing that sort of thing. 

‘*No,’’ Mrs. Penny’s voice was sad; ‘‘he has 
neglected his parish work for weeks.”’ 

‘*No!’’ Ma could not believe that. 

‘‘Yes. He spends all his time in his study. 
Oh, I am so concerned about him !”’ 

‘*Don’t worry,’’ Ma said. ‘‘ Perhaps he is up- 
set because he’s away from home.’’ 

But Mrs. Penny thought she had an excuse 
for worrying. ‘‘Several times lately when I 
have entered the room he has looked at me so— 
so strangely, and asked me to go away because 
he ‘vis not—because he was not Harriet Beech- 

r Stowe.”’ 

‘*Who?’’ 

‘‘The author of ‘Unele Tom’s Cabin’.’’ 

‘*He says he wrote that book?’’ 

‘‘No. He says he is not the author.’’ 

‘*Everybody knows that,’’ Ma said, sort of 
bewildered. 

‘*Certainly.’’ Mrs. Penny’s voice was shaky. 
‘*So why should he tell me? I never intimated 
that he was Mrs. Stowe.’’ 

To me, being hep to it all, it was dead funny, 
but naturally the others could not see it that 
way. And just then Mr. Penny came into the 
room, doubled up in an old-fashioned bow, 
kissed his wife’s hand, croaked, ‘‘I bid thee a 
fond farewell, sweet lady,’’ and went on down 
to the postoffice. 
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THE VOICELESS SOIL 


“I am speaking now for the voiceless land.”— 
Uncle Henry. 


Oh, who will speak out for the voiceless soil, 
Her face upturned to God, 

With her hills and plains and homeward lanes, 
And the urge of new-turned sod? 


Her sou! is the deeps of our human need, 
Her heart the smile of Spring, 

And her pulse the beat of myriad feet 
That o’er her daily swing. 


But some still live for their day alone, 

And in gold they count their gains; 

While the birds fly by with a plaintive cry 
To the land where life remains. 


Oh, who will give voice to the voiceless soil, 
And guard her tenderly? 
For the humble clod is a trust from God 
For the ages yet to be. 
—H. C. Grant. 
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They just stared, for, of course, they didn’t 
know that he was so pickled with his story that 
he thought he was talking to Queen Guenivere. 
If I had told them, they wouldn’t have believed 
me. But I kept mum, which was only fair to 
Mr. Penny, as he wanted to surprise his wife. 

And she wasn’t the only one he was going 
to surprise. Not by’a jugful. That afternoon, 
when school was out, Bill and I ambled over to 
the church to rehearse our parts in the Christ- 
was tree program, (Bill wanted a singing part, 
but his voice was too well known to get it.) 
Every one was waiting for Mr. Penny, and af- 
ter half an hour we went up to the house to 
smoke him out. He was in his study, chewing 
his pencil and staring at the ceiling with glassy 
eyes. 

‘*Excuse me,’”’ Bill splashed in, ‘‘but they 
want you down at the church.’’ 

He'still eyed the rafters and answered in a 
voice that rolled like far-away thunder: ‘‘ Parry 
in vain, thou son of a swineherd! I will cleave 
thee to thy saddle-bow!’’ 

“Go to it!’’ Bill laughed. ‘‘Sock him on the 
jaw! 


N {R. PENNY came to with a jerk. ‘‘I beg 

your pardon,”’ he said in his own voite. ‘‘I 
was ereating—living with my characters. It is 
hard work.’’ He wiped the sweat from his face, 


tho the room was cold, because he had forgot- 
ten to tend the fire. ‘<But the story is progress. 
ing, boys. Arthur is just making his last charge 
against Sir Dill Doll, the tall knight. Another 
hour—but I must go to the church. To be sure. 
Yes, yes. Perhaps Harriet Beecher Stowe 
would not have left at the crisis, but I am not 
Harriet Beecher Stowe.”’ 

As he went down the street with us, it was as 
plain as the tail on a cat that he had skidde: 
back into King Arthur’s country, for his eyes 
had that far-away look, he muttered to himseli 
and made motions as tho he was holding a spear 
or a sword. I don’t think he knew when we 
reached the church, and as we stepped into the 
entry I heard him say: ‘‘Then did the king 
grasp his good ashen spear, set spur to tlie 
flank of his steed and bear down upon Sir Dil! 
Doll, the tall knight.’’ 

Just at that instant, Deacon Brown showed 
up at the other end of the long entry, carryiny 
one of the wooden swords and tin shields that 
were to be used in the Roman soldier act in the 
Christmas play. King Arthur Penny saw him. 
saw Sir Dill Doll, the tall knight, and, snatcli- 
ing up a long-handled wall brush that someone 


had been cleaning the entry with, he put it , 


against his shoulder and galloped down the 
hall, roaring, ‘‘Prepare thyself, catiff! Stand! 
Draw!’’ 

Oh, baby! The deacon stopped short. His 
eyes were as Wide as morning-glories. He 
put up his little tin shield and raised his 
wooden sword, but too late! The king’s 
spear caught him in the ribs and he went 
down with a sereech like a fire whistle. 

The king had him by the throat. 


GNS 
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““Owowowowowow!’’ The deacon was 


too scared to make other remarks. 

‘‘Knave!’’- The king grabbed the 
sword and waved it in the air. ‘‘The 
wolves shall feast upon thy careass at 
eventide.’”’ 


ASH, who happened to be in the 

chureh, was the one who pulled hin 
off. When he saw who the king was, hie 
just leaned against the wall and groaned, 
‘Godfrey Diner!’ 

Mr. Penny looked at him with fire in 
his eye. ‘*Prithee, fair sir,’’ he cried, **it 
was for the honor of our dear lady.”’ 

‘Eh! What?’’ Cash looked pitifully 
at the rest of us. 

‘“‘The strife with yon fallen knight, 
Sir Dill Doll. It was for our lady’s 
glory.’’ 

‘*Oh-—oh—oh—, was it?’’ Cash stut- 
tered. No one else could do even as much 
as that. 

‘*Yea.’’ The king glared at the tall 
knight, who was sitting on the floor, rub- 
bing his ribs. ‘‘He was the last of those 
who would have made sad end of the 
chareoal burner.”’ 

Deacon Dill Doll was still groggy, but at that 
he spoke up: ‘‘I never touched your charcoal 
burner or your oil burner or your wood burner, 
and you know it, Reverend Penny.”’ 

At the sound of his name, the minister came 
to with a snap, and realized what he had 
done. But he couldn’t explain it, for his wife 
was there. No matter what people thought of 
him, he thought more of her, and would not 
spoil her surprise for anything. 

““You see,’’ he said, trying not to look at 
anyone, ‘‘you see, I have been reading consider: 
ably about chivalry of late, and for a moment— 
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just for a moment—I thought . was King Ar- | 


thur.’’ 

No one said much, and he weat on, mighty 
anxious to explain. “Tt was very silly of me, 
but for a moment—just for a moment—as I 
said before, I thought Brother Brown was Sir 
Dill Doll.”’ 

The deacon wasn’t sure about that being a 
compliment, never having heard of the Dill 


Doll guy before, so he took no chances, but drew — 


himself up and put on all his dignity, which 
was considerable. 

‘* Any offense you may have given is already 
forgiven,”’ he pumped out. ..;,; 

‘T thank you,’’ said the minister. 
no offense,” but it semed.that you and twelve 
other misereants—”? 


** Yield, villain, or thou diest!’’ he velled. ~ 


ea ' meant 


(Concluded on page 30) , 
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ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Flood and Wilson Take Their First Shocked Look at the Dark Continent 


Continent in its truest colors. If you 

turn around right now and _ hot-foot 
back to the States you can carry the full mes- 
sage of the west coast with you,’’ said Captain 
Phillips, as we left the bridge deck of the West 
Humhaw to take refuge in the dining saloon 
from the malaria bearing mosquitoes that had 
already come aboard. 

‘‘Why, we haven’t even been ashore yet,”’ I 
reminded him. We had arrived in port too late 
in the afternoon for the customs officer to come 
aboard, and we were lying at anchor a quarter 
of a mile from the sandy, palm-flecked beach 
of Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 

It was our first glimpse of Africa. And it 
had been only a glimpse, for already the fleet- 
ing tropical twilight had shrouded the low- 
lying beach and hidden the little huts in the 
native village of Half Die. Only the straggling 
white stone houses of the few Europeans in 
Bathurst stood out from the blackness and the 
mystery that is forever in the background of 
the’Dark Continent. 

‘‘That handful of European houses and the 
strip along the beach is all of the Africa there 
is for you and me. The rest of it, those vast 
hinterlands of bush and desert and swamp, the 
mysteries of the jungle and the ju-ju that have 
made this rich continent the white man’s grave 
and the black man’s paradise, those millions of 
square miles of forest and plain that lie beyond 
the narrow threshold here, are yet unsolved. 

» “That’s why I say that you’ve seen Africa, 
for you have seen all of that Pandora’s box out 
there that has been unlocked to anyone so far. 
You may make a dozen trips down here; you 
may come to one of these little coastal trading 
ports and live a year or two—if you can—; or 
you may be one of the few who make an exten- 
sive exploration trip away back even into the 
black heart of Africa itself—but even then you 
have seen only a flash, You have found only a 
hint of the life and the resoureés, the terrors 
and the beauties of the vast fastnesses of Af- 
rica’s interior.”’ 

_ 

‘THE more we talk to those Afri-coasters into 
*“ whom the meaning of tropical Africa has 
been burned for years, the better we realize that 
our ambitious attempt to ‘‘see Africa’’ is as 
impossible a contract as our plan to see the 
world in a year. The Pilgrim fathers of Massa- 
chusetts and Captain John Smith, of James- 
town, pioneered their lives away in America 
and yet knew nothing of the interior that lay 


TL Conti ’S your Africa, boys—the Dark 


beyond the borders of their coastal settlements. 


Even Lewis and Clark, or Ferdinand De Soto, 
those interpid explorers who spent years ferret- 
ing out the secrets of America’s vast interior, 
died without suspecting half the truth. And 
America offered not the smallest proportion of 
the dangers and taboos that fence the white 
man away from the verboten hinterlands of the 
Dark Continent. 

The Four Horsemen of Africa—Fever, Jun- 
gle, Sun and Death—ride rife in the 


By Francis A. Flood 

















Behind the scenes again. They dress just the 
same in front. 





Nor of ancient Egypt, the springs of much of 
our own far-flaunted civilization. Neither am 
I depreciating the seven-league strides of prog- 
ress that have been made on the west coast and 
in the interior in recent years. Roads have 
been built, schools established, and commerce 
developed. For miles back from the west coast 
the natives grow cocoa on their little farms and 
bring it to the seaports by the thousands of 
tons. Mahogany, palm oil, and manganese are 
also shipped from the African west coast to 
America and Europe by fleet-loads. 

And in exchange for these millions of dollars 
of raw products, the black hordes of native pro- 
ducers become consumers of American exports. 
As a result, the marketing of American-made 
goods and Ameriean shipping to west Africa is 
an item of dollars and cents interest to every 
American farmer and manufacturer. 


OR instance, the West Humhaw earried on 
this one voyage about 12,000 barrels of flour 
—mostly for west African ports. Every three 
weeks a similar ship, owned by our own United 
States Shipping Board, and operated by the 
American West Africa Line, carries a similar 


cargo from the farms and mills of America to 
the west coast of Africa. We call at a dozen 
ports along the African coast, and at every stop 
tons of sugar, cereals, canned vegetables, milk, 
beef and pork, rice and tobacco—alJ grown on 
American farms, processed in American mills, 
and delivered in American ships—are unloaded, 
to be sold and traded to the millions of blacks 
in the interior for their cocoa beans and palm 
oil. This country offers a tremendous market 
for the American farmer, manufacturer and 
laborer—and a rapidly growing market, too. 
Well, we would go ashore in the morning to 
peep over the threshold into the black depths cf 
Africa and see what we could see. That night 
we doubled cur daily dose of quinine, tucked 
our mosquito netting closer about our beds, fold- 
ed the hot blanket over our sweating tummies, 
and dreamed of cork helmets, dysentery, sleep- 
ing sickness and cannibals. Tomorrow we would 
put foot on the Dark Continent of Africa. To- 
morrow we would unlock Pandora’s box. 


LACKS, blacks, blacks! When I first set 

foot on African soil, at Bathurst, on the 
west coast, I knew at once that I was on the 
Dark Continent indeed. From the ape-shaped 
plug-ugly who steered our plunging surg-boat 
ashore to the precise-speeched postmaster who 
sold us stamps, the whole world was black. Here 
were no high browns or whitewashes, no octo- 
roons, or tar-whites, but inky blackamoors, fast 
color in warp and woof, a rich, sooty black from 
the very pit of the spectrum. Those negroes 
were dyed in the wool. 

And they were black all over, too. One ean 
easily be assured of that, for, in west Africa, 
there is little concealment of the complexion, or 
anything else. No one wears shoes or stockings, 
and for the rest of the costume—well, almost 
anything will do. Many of the boys up to eight 
or ten years:of age wear nothing at all, and the 
girls very little more. Whatever will hang on 
with the least bother seems to be the favored 
mode. 

Gang laborers who work where clothes would 
be a slight impediment. frequently strip to the 
G string and are yet considered as completely 
and properly dressed as those who drape them- 
selves in a long, flowing, gaudy robe. Clothes 
do not make the man in Africa. As for the wo- 
men, they usually wear more below the waist 
than do our own American girls, but somewhat 
less above. At any rate, the dress of the African 
women excites far less attention from the men 
than that of the women of America—which may 
be considered as critical either of the American 
men or women, just as one sees fit. 


O VARIED is the dress of these Senegam- 
bian blacks that there is really no common 

or usual costume for me to deseribe. The plain, 
ungarnished Mother Hubbard wrapper, worn au 
naturelle, or a complicated sort of print tunic; 
or a skirt with an auxiliary shawl-like garment 
which may either be worn about the shoulders, 
slung about the waist to carry the 





bush and have checked the white 
man at the coast. Civilization is 
winning out, of course, and miracles 
have been wrought in wresting the 
resources of Africa from the grip of 
the jungle—sure signs of progress 
that seem to be welcomed by the 
whites and blacks alike—but there 
isa big job yet. It is a long, long 
way from Cairo to Capetown and 
farther still from Bathurst, on the 
west coast, to Bander Bela, on the 
east, eleven million square miles and 
practically every inch of it closer to 
the equator than New Orleans. Since 
the days of Pharaoh the taming of 
the Dark Continent has challenged 
the civilized world. © 

I am not speaking, of course, of 
South Africa, that older, temperate 











zone country, whose civilization and 
development offer apologies to none. 
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The beach at Bathurst, Cambria, West Africa. 


baby in, or disearded altogether if 
inconvenient, are the most common 
costumes for the women. For the 
men there is a pair of trunks of some 
kind, usually complemented by a 
print shirt, sweater, coat, undershirt 
or what have you, unless the man 
is working, when he will wear the 
trousers or trunk alone. , Probably 
half of the men wear some kind of 
an old eap or hat, but all go uni- 
versally barefooted. And Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. 

Since there is no rule of thumb, 
Prince of Wales, or Lucille, to gov- 
ern the wardrobe of the native Afri- 
can, the costumes are as varied as 
they are bizarre. This struck me so 
forcefully the instant I stepped onto 
the pier that I sat down on a cask 
of tobacco and entered a few style 
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notes in my little black book, taking some snap- 
shots to prove them. 

A scowling swarth with a Mohammedan tunie 
and a black beard was squatting like a tailor 
on the end of the pier, fishing. When I pointed 


to the postoffice, and all of them with their 
dash in mind. 

Taking pictures offered the first complica- 
tion with the dash. The African natives, espe- 
cially the Mohammedans, seem none too anxious 

to be photographed, and 











resent it, especially if 
they find they have been 
snapped unawares. I 
usually approached my 
prospective subject and 
made palaver for per- 
mission first. 

‘‘Me draw you?’’ I 
suggested to a _ long- 
shoreman dressed in 
goggles and a sweater. I 
smiled my friendliest 
and pointed to my cam- 
era, but he ducked and 
turned away. ‘‘Me dash 
you,’’ I added, and that 
checked his flight, over- 
came his modesty, al- 
layed his fears, and qui- 
eted his religious seru- 








Wash-day—not setting-up exercises. 


my camera in the direetion of his greasy turban 
he deliberately drew a thin knife from his girdle 
and began whetting it on the sole of his bare 
foot. I immediately turned my attention toward 
a stocky buck with a rococo system of tribal 
branding sears etched into either cheek. He was 
clad only in a heavy winter overcoat, held to- 
gether in front by a single piece of electric 
lighting cord. A radiant negress whom I sup- 
posed to be his wife was striding proudly be- 
side him, balaneing on her head a basket of 
warm fish topped by a ecalabash tray full of 
coal; and a sloe-faced baby, swaddled in his 
mother’s girdle, was straddle of her glistening 
bare back. The son and heir, a lad of eight or 
nine, was unembarrassed in his coal tar birth- 
day clothes. 


WO singing stevedores shuffled past me, 

each carrying a ten-gallon case of gasoline 
on his ebony skull. One wore a ragged pair of 
basketball trunks and the other a cerise night- 
shirt and a bracelet. The headman on the dock, 
himself black as a tinker’s pot, wore a wool 
stocking-eap and white trousers. But the prize 
Beau Brumme] of them all was the big, black 
blade who operated the steam derrick winch. A 
stately prince he was, a magnificent giant in 
jet, clad in wrap leggings, a G string and a 
derby hat. 

These were not carpet knights on masquerade, 
decked out like dandies to attract attention, but 
simply workaday longshoremen in the common 
trappings of their trade. The women were not 
strutting in dishabille for the sake of effeet, or 
toting all manner of household tonnage on their 
heads just for fun. They, too, were simply— 
very simply—dressed according to the customs 
of the land and the demands of their duties. 
This was not Bathurst on parade, nor was the 
citizenry on that pier unrepresentative in any 
way. I noticed later that I could have stopped 
almost anywhere on the west coast and observed 
the same passing show of styles in Africa. 

‘‘The first English word a native learns is 
‘dash’,’’ the captain of the West Humhaw had 
warned us before we left the ship to go ashore. 
A ‘‘dash’’ is the Afro-English for a tip, or a 
gift of any kind. ‘‘You dash your boat boy for 
taking you ashore, and you dash a native for 
everything he does for you,’’ advised the cap- 
tain, ‘‘but a dash means more than that. You 
dash your wife a birthday present; the first 
mate dashes his pet chimpanzee a banana for 
breakfast ; and I’m dashing you this bit of in- 
formation. You'll not forget the word, for the 
natives here will remind you of it often 
enough. Bo’s s’n, will you please dash me a 
cigarette? 

No sooner had we landed on the pier than 
the headman of the surf-boat that had carried 
us demanded, ‘‘Dash me, mastah!’’ A kinky- 
pated little blot with not enough elothes to 
make a pocket for a six-pence, offered at once, 
‘*Mastah, me carry raineoat.’’ His Gold Dust 
twin volunteered to carry my camera, another 
to pose for a photograph, another to guide me 


ples all at once—as well 
as attracting a multi- 
tude of his friends, who 
had immediately dropped their flour and their 
gasoline and their cares to watch the picture 
‘‘drawing.’’ I knew that his wage for a long 














West African dress styles. 


day’s work was only one and a half or two 
shillings, about fifty 
thripence, about six cents. 


pence at best, is usually 


cents, and so I offered 
or tup- 


A penny, 


But before I could get her framed in my 
finder, the secere was disturbed by our model's 
mother, and two pot-bellied, staring little sisters 
were precipitated into the picture. In my very 
best Senegambian, I explained that we had giv- 
en the little girl sixpence and that we wanted 
her picture alone. 

**One shilling for draw her,’’ insisted the 
proud mother, ‘‘And one shilling for her and 
shilling for her,’’? she added, pointing to the 
others. Two days’ wages! I offered a shilling 
‘‘for draw’’ our original subject, but the moth- 
er insisted on family rates, and finally after 
hopelessly arguing my position, we left without 
any picture. Her husband would work a halt- 
day for the shilling she refused. She was per- 
fectly willing that we should make the picture, 
but she had her price. 

Earlier in the afternoon we had dashed a few 
small boys for posing, and the good news had 
raged thru the village, so that a small army of 
black guards attaehed themselves to Jim and 
me, throwing themselves into all manner of 
poses to invite more snaps and more dash. Fi- 
nally we found a domestic, black dowager wash- 
ing clothes and pickaninnies on the same flat 
roek, and dashed her for a photo. She posed like 
a movie star and offered a splendid snap, but 
our army of boys crowded into the background 
and stared into the camera, so that a satisfac- 
tory picture was impossible. As a last resort, 
I closed my camera while Jim went down the 
muddy little street a half a bloek away and de- 
coyed the boys to him by pretending to take 
pictures there. When the boys were all gone, I 
posed my madonna of the tubs again and took 
two or three good photos. 


HEN do we eat?’’ We had come ashore 
at Bathurst right after breakfast, and 


by two o’clock Jim was clamoring for his chop. ° 


It was too much trouble to make the round-trip 
back to the West Humhaw for lunch in the 
rearing, bucking surf boat, and there wasn’t a 
hotel or restaurant in town. 

Jim’s mind works better when he’s hungry, 
and he was hungry then. ‘‘Let’s go down to the 
public market and buy some fruit and anything 
else that looks good,’’ he suggested. And it was 
eood advice. 

Finding the public market in a west African 
cast town is like locating the hill among a col- 
ony of ants, All roads lead to the market and 
where the ants swarm the thickest, voila! there 
is the hill. The Bathurst blacks were milling 
around in the market exactly like ants about 
their queen. 

Imagine a big, square, open-air commons laid 
ont like a state fair exhibit hall, and then try to 
imagine every legitimate space and every pas- 
sage way as well eluttered up with babbling 
hlacks, each one with some little stock to sell. 
Place this, in your imagination, in the muggy, 
stifling tropies, where negroes sweat and goats 
pant in the shade, where filth-fattened flies 
drone unmolested over rotten bananas and foul 
fish, and where mangy dogs wallow in the dust. 

There sit the merchants in the midst of their 
wares of fruit, baskets, ealabashes, cola nuis, 
ground nuts, bread, sugar and what not, guard- 
ing their precious little stocks and chatterin 
back and forth to each other like so many ch:!- 
dren playing house. (Concluded on page 32) 





considered a good dash. 

He finally agreed to 
pose for ninepence, and 
then the picture was no 
no good. 

Back in the native vil- 
lage of Half Die that af- 
ternoon—so named be- 
cause half of the popu- 
lation died some time 
ago from yellow fever— 
we found an attractive 
little miss of eight or 
ten, adorned in a neat 
print skirt and carrying 
a bow! of bananas on her 
head with a grace that 
challenged our cameras 
at once. Jim grandly of- 
fered her a sixpence and 
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posed her under a palm. 
Big-hearted Jim! 








Jim Wilson bargains for eats with a buxom brunette. 
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WHEN THE MIDDLE-WEST WAS YOUNG 


How a “Horse-Thief-T own’ on. the Mississippi Won Back Its Good Name 


TEAMERS used to go puffing slowly up 
S and down the river opposite Bellevue. 

Sometimes on the way north to Galena, 
they stopped to dump goods from St. Louis on 
the levee or to take on wood. Going down-stream 
they stopped for more wood, for furs, barrels 
of pork and sacks of wheat. The Mississippi 
was a great highway then. Galena was head- 
quarters for the western trade, and Bellevue, a 
little town of two hundred, was sharing in the 
prosperity of the new day that the steamboat 
was opening on the river. 

But there was one day in April of 1840 when 
no steamers stopped at Bellevue, when any that 
passed hugged the opposite shore, and crews 
and passengers sheltered themselves behind the 
bales and boxes of the cargo. Bullets were fly- 
ing in Bellevue that day. The Bellevue war, 
Towa’s only armed skirmish of note in pioneer 
days, Was on. 

On shore you ean see the site if you drive 
south from Dubuque to Bellevue, one 
of the prettiest river towns in Iowa. 

That day in 1840 there were puffs of 

smoke coming from the windows of 

a good-sized building of hewed logs 

that stood out by itself, back from the a 
river a few yards and north of the ee 
cluster of buildings that made the 
town and that were grouped mainly 
in the hollow where the creek ran 
down to join the river, where the 
steamboat landing and the grist mill 
served as a center for the place. An- ( 
swering puffs came from the edges “< 
of this hollow. They came, too, front 
the tangle of brush and trees to the 
rear of the building. Along the river 
side of the levee, protected from the 
fire of those in the hotel, but plainly 
in sight of those on the steamboat, 
figures scurried, crawled to the top 
of the embankment, fired, and drew 
back. 

Here was staged the final act of one 
of the dramas of the frontier. It was 
citizen against horse thief, the law 
abiding against those who lived by rob- 
bery. In every section of the frontier, 
as it moved from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, this battle has gone on. In the 
unsettled conditions of the frontier, 
the scoundrel as well as the settler 
found a home. In a country without 
law officers, where each man was too 
busy to worry ‘about his neighbor’s 
misfortunes, the bandit did well for a 
while. Then the law roused itself, and, 
if the sheriff or the vigilantes didn’t 
vet him first, the law breaker moved 
farther west to a new frontier. 

Anyone who is interested in Iowa 
history can go over the ground today, 
and, if his guide is as good as mine was, can see 
the battle almost as clearly, and certainly more 
safely, than the deckhands ‘who peered between 
bales of cargo on the passing steamboats in 

1840. Eli Cole, Jr., pointed out the site of the 
fight to me, when I visited there last winter. 


Front street, on which the hotel of hewed logs 
stood, still runs along the river and still has 
the levee side open, so that anyone standing 
near the site of Brown’s hotel can look straight 
out to the river and the islands. The hotel, of 
course, has long since gone. J. A. Young, of 
Bellevue, was present when the last wing was 
torn down, and has a log, with bullets imbedded 
in it, from its wall. 

Louis Efferding, whose father came in before 
1840, told me of stories he had heard in his 
younger days about the fight. Country people 
roundabout had a deep distrust of the Brown 
gang; they joined the posse gladly when Cox 
and Warren finally decided to move against it. 

*‘The folks in the tountry came to town with 
their guns a while later, too,”” Mr. Efferding 
said. ‘‘Fox, the fellow that killed Davennort 


‘later, was seen aronhd. People figured he had 


By Donald R. Murphy 


come back for money he had buried. They were 
going to fix himfor good, but he skipped out.”’ 

Mr. Cole added that Fox followed the west- 
ward movement of the pioneers, still hunting 
for lawless territory in which to work. Kit 
Carson is supposed to have killed him down near 
Santa Fe. 


T WAS Brown’s gang, but where was. Brown 

‘while musket balls were burying themselves in 
the log walls of his hotel? Those steamboat 
watchers might have said to themsetves: 

‘*Brown’s got to the end of his rope. They’ll 
get him now.’ 

They were wrong. For Brown, the fight had 
been over since eight that morning. He lay in 
a back room of his hotel, with two musket balls 
in him, dead. 

Who was Brown? - Was he bandit king or 
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Bullets were flying in Bellevue that day. 


bandit victim? The character of Brown is one 
of the mysteries of Jackson county history and 
of the Bellevue war. According to the standard 
version of the story, based on the account of 
Sheriff Warren, Brown came to Bellevue to es- 
tablish a point of transfer for stolen goods; his 
hotel was the stopping place of men who stole 
horses up in Wisconsin and northern Illinois, 
brought them down across the river and carried 
them farther south into Missouri to be sold. 
From his hotel, some of the fake curreney that 
flooded the region was supposed to come. 
Brown’s methods of amassing a fortune were 
many and skillful. While his associates depend- 
ed mainly on highway robbery, Brown handled 
the thing in a more diplomatic way. For in- 
stance, in 1839, an unknown from New York 
came to town, stayed with Brown, and bought a 
number of town lots and a couple of farms. He 
paid for these with bills of the Bank of Chau- 
tauqua, New York. He stayed on for a week or 
two, then declared there were too many horse 
thieves around the town, and decided he want- 
ed to settle some place else. Brown admitted 
to his friends that he felt somewhat responsible 
for having helped in making the sales to the 


gentleman from New York, and therefore 
bought the property back from him, of course 
at a considerable reduction. The man departed, 
and soon afterward it was discovered that he ~ 
had paid for the land with counterfeit notes. 
Brown, theoretically, was an innocent purchaser 
and therefore was left in possession of the land. 
This is one story. There is another that 
claims that Brown was simply -a hotel-keeper 
who was imposed upon by thieves who stopped 
with him and were able to pull the wool over his 
eyes. According to this version, there never 
was any great amount of thieving around Belle- 
vue, and the whole thing was engineered by 
Colonel Cox, who fell out with Brown political- 
ly. Certainly neither Cox nor Warren showed 
any great interest in cleaning up the gang until 
after the nominating assembly for the Iowa 
legislature was held and Brown was nominated 
over Colonel Cox. Cox had formerly been 
friendly with Brown, and Brown had been a 
political supporter of his. After this, 
of course, the Colonel was convinced 
that Brown was a horse thief and a 
menace to the community. Sheriff 
Warren, whose conduct in the land- 
buying ease had been a little suspi- 
cious, also came to the same conclusion 

about the same time. 


HATEVER Brown’s intention 

and character may have been, he 
was at least, on this April day in 1840, 
cooped up in his own hotel with a gang 
of desperadoes and with a ring of 
muskets around him. Perhaps if he 
had been taking part in the schemes 
of the bandits, he may have grown 
tired of that role in the last vear or 
two. Perhaps he had seen a future for 
himself in Iowa polities, as a business 
man in the growing river town. This 
may explain his action when the posse 
came down the street-and asked<for a 
parley. 

The posse was acting with some 
eourage. The masters of Bellevue were 
in the log house. No jury had dared to 
convict them ; no punishment had been 
given them for their misdeeds. They 
had promised a bloody reckoning when 
the news of the forming of the posse 
reached them. 

Now the log hovse was ominously 
silent. Were there musket barrels at 
the windows? The posse, shuffling 
along in the dust of the road, wondered 
and knew the answer. Slowly the dep- 
utation drew near, halted before the 
door. The leaders, after a worried - 
glance at the windows, ealled for 
Brown. 

He came out. Why he didn’t order 
a volley is the mystery. Perhaps he really dread- 
ed a fight; perhaps he wanted to make peace 
with his neizhbors. Tall, good-looking, dark, 
he stepped to the doorway, his rifle in the hol- 
low of his arm. 

Everybody was on the hair trigger; the posse 
in the road, uneasily conscious of their naked- 
ness and of those guns inside the hotel ; the men, 
baftled and vindictive, within the walls. The 
gun in Brown’s hands roared suddenly; dust 
and smoke boiled up in front of him; yells and 
shouts answered. 

The posse scurried for shelter, Brown’s men 
began to fire, Brown himself staggered, dropped 
his rifle, fell. He was dead when they got him 
inside. Two of the. posse, sure that the dis- 
charge of his gun was a signal for a general at- 
tack, had taken snap shots at him. Both bullets 
had struck home. 

That first shot may have been an accident, 
but it made the day-long battle a certaintv. The 
posse, under cover, poured bullets into the log 
house. The bandits sullenly returned the fire. 

Once at noon there was a pause. Posse lead- 
ers conferred in the hollow, out of gun-shot. 
Perhaps there was a call for volunteers, Any 
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way, soon afterwards a man with a white flag— 
his name was Palmer—came slowly out of the 
hollow and started down Front street toward 
the hotel. Firing had ceased on both sides; in a 
silence that hurt the nerves, Palmer went stead- 
ily on, the dust stirring in a white cloud under 
his feet. He carried a demand for a surrender. 

He was half-way to the hotel. A sudden burst 
of musketry shattered the silence, Smoke poured 
from the windows of the hotel. Palmer pitched 
over on his face, the white flag fluttering to the 
ground. No one could reach him; he was out 
there in full sight of the fort. It did not mat- 
ter. He was dead when he struck the ground. 
The bandits had settled Brown’s seore. 

What happened after that? We have Sheriff 
Warren’s statement for the more dramatic 
story. He relates how the posse finally 
drove the gang from the lower story of 
the hotel to the loft, how they man- 
aged to set fire to the porch, and how 
the bandits, jumping from the win- 
dows of the hotel, were pursued and 
captured as they fled for the timber. 
A few were killed, several escaped, but 
the main part of the gang was in the 
hands of the posse by night. 


HE first idea of the posse, aecord- 
ing to Warren, was to hang the 
bandits offhand. Cox urged delay and 
observance of the forms of law. At his 
request, the decision as to what to do 
with the men was postponed till the 
next day, when a meeting of the town 
was held and it was agreed to put the 
question of whether the men should 
be whipped and sent down the river, & 
or whether they should be hanged, up 
to a vote. According to the story, 
red and white beans were used in 


A 


voting. The party that held out for whipping 
won. The bandits were accordingly lashed, tied, 
put into oarless skiffs and started down the 
river, no doubt in the pious hope that at least 
some might drown before they got very far. 

The other story is not quite so exciting. This 
is the story told by those who cast some doubts 
on the courage and ability of Sheriff Warren 
and Colonel Cox. According to this, the bandits 
held out so well that the attacking group were 
forced to grant them a conditional surrender. 
Sublette was apparently the man who arranged 
terms and went back and forth between camps. 
It must have taken some courage, after what 
happened to Palmer, 

It was agreed that the men were to be dis- 
armed; that none were to be killed; that they 
were to be given free passage down the river, 


etait iat alanis 
An Old-Time Christmas 


Lover 
By H. W. A. 


When on his pillioned steed 
She took her place—behind him! 
Sure ways are changed, indeed! 


Today the girls are stepping 


They’re being crowded over. 


Yet old-time Christmas lovers 
Loved then as we love today, 

For love is the plant perennial, 
Love lives for aye and for aye. 





ok DONA BYE BPE BNE DONE RGMERONE 


His sweetheart’s heart went thumping 


With shoulder touching shoulder. 
Faith, men complain, or so I’m told, 


and that they were to pledge themselves never to 
return to Bellevue. It seems possible that in this 
agreement there was some provision for the spe- 
cial punishment of Fox and a few of the ring- 
leaders, since’ there seems general agreement 
that Fox was thoroly whipped before he was 
set free. This may have been done in violation 
of the agreement after the bandits surrendered. 


N ANY event, Bellevue got rid of the bandits 

for good. Farther south, there were to be 

clashes between vigilantes and thieves; farther 

west, men were to tear down the doors of a flim- 

sy jail and take out a murderer for punishment, 

but Bellevue had done its job. Farmers swing- 

ing axes hewed away the cover on the hills. 

hauled logs down to the river to stoke hungry 

steamboats, broke the cleared land with oxen 

hitched to heavy plows, flailed and 

tramped out grain, drove lean hogs in 

y from the woods for slaughter. River 

merchants gathered a dwindling stock 

of furs, a growing stock of wheat and 

pork, and shipped them down the 

river. Back up the river came stores of 
merchandise that filled the landing. 

The frontier was moving west. Here 

was left prosperity, growth, the su- 

preme luck of being on the great 

water highway of the nation. Brown 

- had guessed wrong. Honors and a 

peaceful old age in that quiet and 

beautiful town could have been his. 

There is a monument to Cox, and 

Warren has his portrait in the state 

house as a framer of the constitution. 

But in memory of the man who sided 

3 with the bandits, there is only a spot 

where once a hotel stood, and a eavern 

in the hills they still call Horse Thief 

Cave. 


A SKUNK FAMILY GETS ADOPTED 


A New England Farm Girl Tells of Some Queer Pets 


very difficult child to deal with. I insist- 

ed on having as a pet something so pecu- 
liar or loathsome that every one else in the fam- 
ily was highly disgusted. Crows, snakes, pig- 
eons, lambs, woodchucks, lizards and toads were 
common. But the lot of which I am about to 
tell takes the prize for queerness. 

I think I must have been about seven years 
old at the time, and I was very fond of playing 
out in the field back of the barn by myself. On 
this particular afternoon, I was sitting under- 
neath an old apple tree near the barn, thinking 
of nothing in particular. All at once I noticed 
some odd-looking animals coming out from the 
barn cellar, walking single file, utterly oblivious 
of their surroundings. They were black and 
white, triangular shaped creatures, with short 
legs, pointed noses, beady little black eyes and 
beautiful bushy tails, There were three about 
the size of six-weeks kittens, and a fourth, the 
mother, was very much larger and more formid- 
able looking. Being country-bred and country- 
wise, I did not need anyone to tell me that here 
was a flourishing family of skunks. From wis- 
dom born of experience and observation, I knew 
it would be very disastrous to try to move or to 
molest them in any way. I had witnessed com- 
bats between skunks and members of the human 
family several times, and I always noticed that 
the balance at the end of the battle was invari- 
ably in favor of the skunk. So I kept very still 
and watched their movements with interest. 


A S I look back, it seems I must have been a 


OR a few minutes, the family wandered 

around aimlessly, and then the old skunk 
found a stick of ecordwood half buried in the 
grass, and turned it over with her-nose and 
paws. Under it were all sorts of bugs, beetles, 
ants, worms, ete., which are the same as candy 
to a skunk. All the little ones gathered around 
the dining-table, and there was a scene of wild 
slaughter among the ranks of the worms and 
bugs. The meal completed, the skunks washed 
their faces and hands as tidily as any eat, and 
began once more to look around them. Some 
unguarded movement of mine betrayed my pres- 


. By Elizabeth B. Thomas 


ence to them, and the smallest, blackest one ran 
to his mother with a sharp ‘‘Chir-r’’ of alarm. 
Mother skunk looked me over carefully at a 
distance, and then started toward me calmly, 
fixing me with a speculative eye. I was frozen 
to the spot—one does not get up run wildly 
from a skunk, at least’not when the skunk is as 
near as that one was to me. I remember think- 
ing to myself: ‘‘Won’t my mother fix me if 1 
get scented up by these things!’’ Undoubtedly, 
mother would have, but the old skunk seemed to 
consider me scarcely worth looking at. But she 
came right up to me and sniffed at my feet with 
her family gathered around her. Then, with a 


. scornful grunt, she turned her back on me and 


devoured a luckless cricket. The young ones, 
however, were still deeply interested. Two of 
them sat down at my feet while the other went 
around behind me. Being surrounded, I had no 
choice but to sit there, while my feet went to 
sleep and flies crawled around on my face and 
neck. Finally the family went away and left 
me, and I had a chance to stretch and leave. 


NEAT day I went back at about the same 
time. I had a wild notion of taming the lit- 
tle ones and keeping them around the house to 
surprise the family. I might have known the 
family would look with seant favor on such-an 
addition to my already large menagerie. But I 
armed myself with a can containing several fine 
fat white grubs, a particularly toothsome mor- 
sel to skunks, and went back to take up a posi- 
tion of watchful waiting. The skunks appeared 
in due time and wandered around as before. 
There was no log to turn over for bugs, and 
they chattered angrily about it. Farther afield, 
they paused to look me over, and I eautiously 
threw a grub in front of one of the little ones. 
He hissed and wrinkled his nose, but the odor 
must have been too strong for him. Cautiously 
he reached out and pulled the grub to him. Hav- 
ing eaten it, caution was thrown to the winds 
and he advanced eagerly to get another. 
Every day for several weeks I came at a cer- 


tain time and fed my skunk family. They grew 
to recognize me, and would rush toward me with 
excited noises and much waving of bushy tails. 
They lost all fear of my strange appearance and 
used to climb into my lap and over my shoul- 
ders. I enjoyed them as much as I would have 
a family of kittens, and even the mother-skunk 
finally became like a friendly cat toward me 
and would take grubs out of my hand. Elated 
with my success, I thought it would be a fine 
idea to take them into the house with me and 
introduce them to the family. I should have 
known better, but I always was lacking in sense 
at times. It took me a long time to teach my 
pets to follow me, but after a time they learned 
to. So one fine morning I started for the house 
with my strange family in tow. 


WE HAPPENED to have quite a number 
of city people at the house that summer, 
and one rather elderly and bossy woman seemed 
to be the head of affairs around the establish- 
ment. Naturally, she was the first person I 
saw when I arrived at the house with my pets. 
At once she called to the others to come and 
see the pretty kittens. The pretty kittens were 
not approving of so much excitement, ‘being 
in a strange place and naturally rather nervous 
about it at all. But a bevy of excited ladies de- 
scended upon me and the hapless ‘‘kittens’’— 
and. with the usual disastrous results. I left 
as quickly as possible, saying, ‘‘Them ain’t 
kittens,’’ but I was too late to prevent the 
slaughter. The elderly woman was the first 
of the group to reach the kittens. The little 
black one stamped his foot as the lady bore 
down upon him, and, as every one knows, that 
is the signal that every well-behaved skunk 
gives just before going into action. I will pass 
quickly over what followed. “Suffice it to say 
that the boarders retreated in disorder, a sad- 
der and wiser lot, while my mother, having ar- 
rived on the scene, dealt with me in a very 
summary manner. The skunks disappeared, and 
I have always suspected my brother of murder- 
ing them. At anyerate, I never saw them again, 
and that ended my venture in taming skunks. 
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THE GREATEST GIFT IS LOVE 


The Story of a Lone!y Christmas and an Answered Prayer 


spends the winter, we are out of the zone of 

red-berried holly trees, but we can get green 
branches of mistletoe studded thick with white 
berries, by driving far enough. Yesterday we 
drove into the country over desert roads, past 
queer barns, past burros loaded with ‘‘grub’’ 
for the mines, past picturesque adobe houses 
and shacks garlanded with strings 


[’ THIS Arizona climate, where summer 


By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


Eve was prayer-meeting. I dragged myself out. 
Every one else had someone to sit by, someone 
to sing with’from the same book. I dropped 
down alone in the back seat. When the minis- 
ter said: ‘Let us bow our heads in prayer,’ I 
told God I needed folks, and I asked Him to 


a strange woman. ‘I’ll be glad to come. What 
time?’ 

‘¢ “Twelve-thirty,’ says I 

‘‘He saw me looking at his stiff arm. ‘Neu- 
ritis,’ says he. 

‘*<T thought so,’ says I. ‘I’ve had it. Noth- 
ing but heat will ease the pain.’ 

“ <That’s the one thing I am not able to get.’ 

‘**Walk back to my house with 








of red peppers. The sunshine and_ [* 
warmth made Christmas seem a long 
way off, yet we were talking about 
the Christmas that approaches and ts 
the Christmases that have passed. 
We spoke of fhe Santa Clauses we 
had known, Santas on Christmas 
eves in ehurehes, Santas at school- 
house Christmas doings, Santas in 
homes. 

‘‘T_ thought I saw the patient 
blonde seamstress who used to do- 
nate tarlaton socks for every Christ- 
mas tree,’’ one of the party said. ‘‘If 
I did, she has lost fifteen years from 
her life. She looked positively 
young.”’ 

‘‘Did you ever notice,’’ another 
one said, ‘‘how shy men seem to 


? 











change their disposition when they 

dress up for Santa Claus? TI knew 

a man once who could only sit and 

shuffle his feet in company. Once he got on the 
fur coat, the cap and bells and the rosy, bearded 
face of Santa Claus, he was transformed— 
bouncing busily about the Christmas tree, jok- 
ing and jingling like the old saint himself. 


S WE rounded a turn, we faced a square 
house set in palm trees. Drooping branch- 
es of foliage trailed from a pepper tree beside 
the front door. Imagine my surprise when the 
door was flung open and Miss C fairly threw 
herself upon me. A changed Miss C, but her- 
self, 
“‘T said that it-was you! I just knew it 
couldn’t be; but I said it was you,”’ she cried. 
‘Why, Miss C!’’ I gasped. 


Burros loaded with grub for the mines. 


send me what I needed. As I whispered amen, 
a knoek sounded at the church door. No one 
heard but me. The knock came again. I slipped 
out of the seat and opened the door. 
stood Jim. His right arm was stiff-like. He 
carried it across his chest. [| knew from the 
way he held it that it was hurting. Him trying 
to open the door with his left hand was what 
sounded like a knock. 

‘There were empty seats a plenty, but Jim 
sat down by me. He says he doesn’t know why ; 
he just wanted to. (You remember how old I 
dressed. Isn’t it a miracle that a man like Jim 
wanted to sit beside me?) 

‘The preacher called for sentence prayers. 


There. 


me. I’ll lend: you a couple of hot 
water bottles,’’ says I. 

“‘T never thought of the other 
folks at prayer-meeting. It was like 
being in a world alone with Jim. It 
seemed natural to want to do for 
him, There was the rest of them a- 
calling, ‘Merry Christmas!’ and 
‘Same to you!’ and there was Jim 
and me just seeing one another and 
talking about neuritis-and hot wa- 
ter bottles. 

‘**T didn’t think a thing, either, of 
taking him into the house and fixing 
him up with my hot water bottles. 
I always keep the reservoir at the 
back of the stove filled. So I just 
filled the bottles with piping hot 
water and tied them both in a flour 
sack whieh he tucked under his arm. 
I could almost see the heat taking 
the stiffness out of his arm. A sick 
man needs mothering no matter how old he is, 
and me having done practical nursing and used 
to doing for strangers, made it natural like. 

***Won’t you need them before Christmas?’ 
he kept asking, and I kept saying, ‘No. Hurry 
back before they get cool.’ 

‘*You’d have thought I wouldn’t have slept 
a wink after such goings-on, but I went to bed 
soothed and peaceful and comforted, and slept 
like a baby. 

‘*Next day there wasn’t a thing troubling me 
in the world. I planned a roast chicken dinner. 
Minee pie, salad dressing—everything I fixed 
turned out well. Work went easy all day. I 
found some Christmas posteards a farm paper 
sent out, and decided to use them 





She corrected me arehly: ‘‘Mrs.  [F 
B. Jim!’’ A rotund, middle-aged 
man eame forward. ‘‘My husband, 
Mr. B,’? Mrs. B said. (One might 
have thought from her tone that she 
vas introducing the president of the 
United States.) 

Yes, I told her, we lived here. 

No, we eouldn’t stay for supper. 

Yes, I wanted to hear all I could 
about her in the fen minutes the 
men would be changing the tire. 

Jim ‘exeused himself to join the 
men. Mrs. B escorted me into a 
pleasant front room. In the fire- 
place some tangled ecaetus roots 
clowed red. The only ornament on 
the mantel was a cheap Christmas 








for place cards. I picked out this 
one and another with the same pic- 
ture. It is a lighted Christmas tree, 
as you see, The grandparents are 
looking at it, and the parents and 
children. The father holds a little 
girl. Two boys hang to their moth- 
er’s skirts. Jim’s eard said: ‘When 
Christmas comes, the world’s a-glow 
with kindliness where’er you go.’ 


“WV HEN Jim came Christmas 

noon, first thing he did he 
gave me his card. He was working 
for a light company. He said those 
hot water bottles drew: the pain out 
of his arm. He didn’t bring them 
back because he wanted an excuse 
to come again, he said. 








card in an engraved silver frame, 
which seemed as out of place as a 
silk hat would be over a pair of 
overalls. 

Marriage had transformed Miss C as the 
Santa Claus dress changes the behavior of some 
men. She saw me looking at the card. “‘ Lovely, 
isn’t it?’’ she said proudly. ‘‘Jim had it framed 
for me when we were married.”’ 

Miss C was slow speaking, her blue eyes were 
dull. She was drab looking, dowdy. Mrs. B 
had shining blue eyes. She wore a rose-colored 
house dress that showed her pretty rose silk 
hose. She read my thoughts: ‘‘You think me 
changed? Jim likes warm colors. He said I 
wore my skirts too long.”’ 

‘‘Tell me about your Jim. Where did you 
meet him ?’’ T asked. 

‘‘T’ve been wishing I could tell the world 
about my Jim!’’;she said proudly. 

‘‘Yes?’’ I eneouraged. 

‘“Well, last. Ghristmas I had my own house, 
butne one in it, but, me. I was nearly desperate 
with. loneliness,, The-night before Christmas 


Queer desert farms. 


Jim prayed the prayer I would have prayed if 
I had prayed. He was lonely. He wanted 
friends. He wanted to do something for some- 
one that God wanted to do for. Leastwise, he 
prayed for folks who were that way, and how 
would he have known what to pray if that 
hadn’t been the way he was? 

‘*As plain as my voice in your ears, I heard 
these words: ‘Open your door and greet ye the 
stranger. Feed ye the hungry and rest ye the 
weary.’ 

‘‘When prayer-meeting was out, I said to 
Jim: ‘I will be glad to have you take Christmas 
dinner with me at the little brown house at the 
end of this street—the one with the picket fence 
around it. I am Miss C.’ 

‘<Jim’s face lighted up. (You saw what a 
pleasant smile Jim has, didn’t you?) ‘Thank 
you,’ he said, just as though it was the nat- 
ural thing for him to be asked to dinner by 


‘*He helped me get the dinner on. 

When we sat down, I asked him to 

say grace. He made a beautiful 

blessing, just what I’d have wanted to say if 
I’d asked it. 

‘‘The dinner was good, if I do say so. Jim 
ate hearty. He bragged on everything he ate. 
When we went into the living-room, he earried 
this card with him. He said it was his oniy 
Christmas gift.’’ 

Mrs. B stopped talking and looked at me 
searchingly. ‘‘Was I too settled to want a 
man’s love?”’ 

‘*Certainly not,’’ I told her. 

She smiled gratefully. ‘‘After dinner, Jim 
said to me: ‘You are going to let me come when 
it isn’t Christmas, are you not?’ ”’ 

Again she looked searchingly into my eyes. 
**You know how I was brought up. You know 
I couldn’t let any stranger come into my home 
like that unless it was Christmas? 

‘* “Christmas is the only day,’ says I to Jim, 
when mankind are all (Concluded on page 35) 
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CHRISTMAS 


ND so it was, that, while they were there, 

the days were accomplished that she should 
be delivered. And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger ; because there 
was no room for them in the inn. And there 
were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came up- 
on them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore afraid. And 
the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
ward men.—St. Luke. 
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AGRICULTURE AS A NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


ASSISTANT Secretary of Agriculture R. W. 
Dunlap recently made some good points be- 
fore a New England audience, when he stated: 


**Turning now to the agricultural situation 
from the standpoint of the nation as a whole, I 
want, first, to remind you of certain relations 
between the national problem and your prob- 
lems here in New England. Those of you who 
have some surplus milk to sell each month know 
what happens to the price of that milk when 
butter production in the middle-west is unusu- 
aly heavy, as, for example, in 1924. The Con 
necticut valley onion producers have felt the 
effects of increased supplies of onions from the 
middle-west in their markets, resulting from the 
efforts of farmers in certain depressed areas 
in that section to shift from an unprofitable to 
a profitable crop. The expansion in the poultry 
industry which resulted in the general slump in 
the prices of poultry products last season may 
be traced in part to the efforts of farmers in 


the middle-west to eke out an otherwise unsatis- ' 


factory income by adding a few mord hens to 
the farm flock. Thus the unsatisfactory condi- 


tions in remote areas may often have greater 
importance than we attach to them at the time. 
To give one other illustration, some economists 
are already speculating as to the effect of the 
spread of the European corn borer in the corn 
belt upon the greater utilization of corn as sil- 
age, and a possible coincident expansion of the 
dairy business in that section, which may have 
far-reaching consequences for some of our pres- 
ent dairy farming areas, including New Eng. 
land.’’ 

It is good to know that there is now less talk 
about agriculture being a regional and an indi- 
vidual problem. It is true that the only thing 
for any particular farmer to do is to produce 
as much as he ean as cheaply as he ean, in an 
effort to survive no matte» what happens to 
his brother farmers. But that situation of blind 
competition is no excuse for commercial organ- 
izations which ought to be interested in a na- 
tional point of view, taking the attitude that 
agriculture is a regional and an individual 
problem. It is enconraging to know that men 
in positions of authority are beginning to real- 
ize the necessity for a balanced, national, agri- 
eultural program. If they will now help the 
farmers to gain power as contemplated under 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, some very rapid prog- 
ress can be made in this direction. 


. 


THE DESIRE TO ACHIEVE 


N ASSET of co-operation among farmers. 


that too few think about was stressed by 
Seeretary Jardine in his recent address before 
the Nebraska Farmers’ Elevator Association. 
He said: 


*‘There is another phase in the development 
of large-scale co-operatives which has nothing 
to do with economie questions, but much, in my 
opinion, with the satisfaction and richness of 
country life. Every normal man has the desire 
to achieve and to build. In so far as this desire 
is gratified, his life has meaning and satisfac- 
tion; in so far as it is thwarted, he is dissatis- 
fied and unhappy. I firmly believe that the 
sense of achievement farm people obtain from 
the successful organization and operation of 
their co-operative associations adds in no small 
measure to the satisfaction of rural life. There 
is evidence to indicate, at least, that there is a 
relation between stiecessful co-operative effort 
and the quality of citizenship in a community.’’ 

This is an asset of co-operative work that has 
been called upon too,infreqently by both local 
and large scale co-operatives, The latier, of 
course, have been by far the worst sinners. Cer- 
tainly, it is a factor that should be given in- 
creased importance both in the plans of the 
local co-operative and in those of federations 
and centralized concerns. It means, of course, 
that the individual member must know what is 
going on and must have an effective voice in 
deciding the policies of the company. How tv 
do this is one of the major problems of co- 
operation. 


. 


FARM ACCIDENTS 


RECENTLY, we happen to have been in com- 
munities where several men had lost fin- 
gers or hands in such machines as corn pickers, 
corn shellers, shredders, ete. We would be in- 
terested in hearing from our readers as to what, 
in their opinion, are the five leading causes of 
farm accidents. It is worth while to study this 
problem because of the fact that many farmers 
don’t protect themselves against accidents in 
the way they should. Inefactories, safeguards 
are rigidly enforced, but the farmer being his 
own boss, tod easily becomes careless. We would 
be glad to hear from our readers as to their ob- 
servations concerning farm accidents in their 
own community. Are accidents increasing ? 
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N SPITE of the nice things which a number 

of farm wives have been saying about farm- 
ing in recent issues of this paper, I am quite 
sure that one of the greatest drawbacks to farm- 
ing is that few women like the farm, Most of 
the women of the well-to-do classes in the cities 
today really assume that farming has already 
become a peasant industry. They hate the idea 
of living on the farm themselves because they 
fear the extra work. Running water, electric 
lights, oil heaters, vacuum cleaners and electric 
refrigeration have made city life attractive to 
housewives. When it is suggested that electric- 
ity is coming to the farm, and that eventually 
most of these same conveniences will be in- 
stalled in the better farm homes, our city ladies 
talk about the difficulty of getting help in the 
house. Even tho the wife is sick with flu, she 
may still find it necessary to drag herself 
around to keep the household running. Besides, 
there is not as much going on out in the country 
as in town, and after a time the women begin to 
feel that they are out of touch with things. 

I am wondering just how much there is to 
this line of thought which is so prevalent among 
town women. I am sure that there are thou- 
sands of men who would be on the farm today 
if it were not for this feeling on the part of 
their wives. Of the families that leave the farm 
I suspect that women are responsible for the 
departure of more than half. 

The letters that we published in our issue of 
December 9 suggest that this attitude is chang- 
ing. It will be changed very rapidly when 
household conveniences become more widely 
spread. The outstanding change needed is to 
build up farm communities which will not look 
to town for their social life. Otherwise, large 
numbers of farm women will inevitably insist 
on moving to town as soon as the family fi- 
nances will warrant without too great a sacri- 
fice. I am beginning to think that the farm 
problem is as much a problem of the farmer’s 
wife as it is of anything else. Even when farm- 
ers get their share of the national income, I am 
wondering if the farm wife problem will have 
been solved. Progress may be made in ease the 
increased income is invested in household con- 
veniences, but not in case the income is capital- 
ized in the form of higher land values. 


® 

AN AUSTRALIAN who has traveled all over 

the world, and who has lived much in Eng- 
land, recently was taken to,see the football game 
between Minnesota and Michigan. He was 
shocked at the tickets selling at $3 apiece, and 
by the fact that $250,000 had been paid to see 
the two teams battle that afternoon: He was 
informed that nine thousand people had been 
brought from the Twin Cities to Michigan in 
twenty-one special trains. He couldn’t quite 
understand it all, for he didn’t see any connec- 
tion between these vast expenditures, this un- 
usual display of public enthusiasm, and the 
cause of scholarship in the universities. Finally 
he decided that it was all because we didn’t 
have a king in the United States. He figured 
that a king would be cheaper and more satis- 
factory from the standpoint of ‘satisfying the 
public, arid would disturb the colleges less. 
Someone told him that nearly every college in 
Iowa paid its football coach a higher salary 
than any member of the faculty received. Then 
he advised us for the sake of our future wel- 
fare to begin to play down the commercial side 
of our athletics as soon as we got our stadiums 
paid for. Of course, farmers are interested in 
a matter of this sort only in so far as their boys 
come in touch with it thru a college like Ames. 
“It must be said to the credit of Ames that she 
hasn’t gone quite as far in the direction of com- 
mercializing her athletics as most schools of 
her size. H. A. WALLACE. 
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~ BUREAU: STANDS FAST FOR EQUALITY 


McNary-Haugen Bill Endorsed Unanimously by National Farm Bureau 


HAT American farmers are not ready to 
yield to the views of President Coolidge 
on agricultural policies was shown by the 
unanimous stand of voting delegates and visit- 
ors to the ninth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, at Chicago, last 
week, when the MeNary-Haugen plan of farm 
relief was re-endorsed. The delegates disagreed 
with the chief executive in his stand on several 
other matters, particularly on taxation reduc- 
tions. They also disagreed with his statement 
in his recent message, relative to the tariff, to 
the effect that everything the farmer uses is on 
the free list. The president’ S Message came at 
an opportune time for the farmers to pick the 
various sections to pieces, and it was the com- 
mon subject of groups which gathered together 
in the lobbies. 
Preceding the annual meeting, which opened 
Monday, December 5, the women of the Farm 
3ureau gathered, on December 2, for the sec- 
ond annual Home and Community Training 
School. More than one hundred women, repre- 
senting seventeen states, took part in the two- 
day session under the direction of Mrs. Charles 
W. Sewell. During their session, they discussed 
organization work, co-operative marketing, leg- 
islation affecting women and children, uniform 
marriage and divorce laws, maternity laws, ete. 
In the end, they, too, passed a resolution endors- 
ing farm legislation as outlined by the federa- 
tion leaders. These women came to learn, and 
they left the meeting knowing that in order that 
farm women .might have the better things of 
life, it will be necessary to have a better farm 
income. 


One Thousand at Opening Meeting 


More than one thousand farmers, represent- 
ing states from every extremity of the Union, 
were on hand for President Sam Thompson’s 
speech on Monday morning, Practically all of 
them were still on hand when President Porter, 
of the Tennessee Farm Bureau, with all the 
beautiful oratory of a true southern gentleman, 
rose to his feet, faced the audience and the mi- 
crophone, and nominated Sam H. Thompson, of 
Illinois, for re-election as president. The nomi- 
nation was seconded by Delegate Ahlp, of Cali- 
fornia, and a motion was made by L. B. Palmer, 
of Ohio, that nominations be closed and the elec- 
tion made unanimous. 

Mr. Thompson, who was elected president twa 
years ago, following the reaction against the 
Coolidge speech on farm problems, has eomplet- 
ed a satisfactory term, and there was no sugges- 
tion on the part of anyone to pick another lead- 
er. Thompson has helped lead the fight for the 
equalization plan and is ready again. 

Following Thompson’s election, Earl Smith, 
of Illinois, nominated Edward A. O’Neil, of 
Alabama, to succeed himself as vice-president. 
This vote likewise was unanimous. O’Neil, a 
genial southerner, has been on the executive 
board longer than any other member of the or- 
ganization. 

Directors were elected as follows: Northeast- 
ern region, Enos Lee, New York, and George M. 
Putnam, New Hampshire ( both re- elected) ; : 
southern region, James W. Davis, Maryland, to 
sueceed E, P. Cohill; midwestern region, L. B. 
Palmer, Ohio; M. L. Noon Michigan, and Chas, 
Hearst, Iowa (all re-elected) ; western region, 
Adolphus Ahlp, California, to succeed E. C. 
Hardison, and Fred Roger, Washington, for a 
one-year term. 

The election of officers and the passing of 
resolutions eame on the last afternoon of the 
meeting. Previous to this time, the visitors and 
delegates had listened to speakers, mostly good 
ones. The adoption of resolutions outlined the 
policies of the federation for the next year. The 
most important.of the resolutions was that on 
farm relief. Delegates from the corn belt states 
were not satisfied with this resolution until it 
specifieally named ‘the MeNary-Haugen plan. 
Those from New’Envtand, with a true spirit of 
¢0-operation, yielded this point. The farm re- 
lief resolution i is as ‘fotlows : 


**We appreciate the actions of the sixty-ninth 
congress, which, in a non-partisan manner, 
passed the surplus control bill. If put into op- 
eration, this measure would have marked the be- 
ginning of a sound economic agricultural policy 
in our nation. 

‘‘Commodity marketing and surplus control 
are inseparable. Co-operative organizations, 
however, can not bear the load unaided. Under 
certain conditions, in order that operations may 
be successful, the commodity marketed and not 
the member producers alone, must. by the appli- 
cation of the equalization fee principle, meet the 
requirement that each marketed unit shall pay 
its share in the cost of its own stabilization and 
protection. 

‘“We insist that legislation which will contain 
the principle embodied in the MeNary-Haugen 
bill, with such improvement as experience and 
good judgment may suggest, shall again be 
passed by congress.”’ 

This resolution and practically all of the oth- 
ers ratified the previous stand of the Farm Bu- 
reau on agr icultural questions. There was some 
discussion in the lobbies relative to the Muscle 





A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


‘*We appreciate the action of the sixty- 
ninth congress, which, in a nonpartisan 
manner, passed the surplus control bill. If 
put into operation, this measure would have 
marked the beginning of a sound economic 
agricultural policy in our nation. 


‘‘Commodity marketing and surplus con- 
trol are inseparable. Co-operative organiza- 
tions, however, can not bear the load un- 
aided. Under certain conditions, in order 
that operations may be successful, the com- 
modity marketed and not the member pro- 
ducers alone, must, by the application of 
the equalization fee principle, meet the re- 
quirement that each marketed unit shall 
pay its share in the cost of its own stabiliza- 
tion and protection. 

‘‘We insist that legislation which will 
contain the principle embodied in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, with such improvement 
as experience and good judgment may sug- 
gest, shall again be passed by congress.’’— 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 











Shoals policy, but the question was not debated 
in the meeting, and the federation went on rec- 
ord in favor of supporting the principles now 
contained in the Madden bill, H. R. 16614 of the 
sixty-ninth congress. This bill turns the plant 
over to fertilizer production under the super- 
vision of the government. 

When the taxation question was presented, 
there was considerable discussion on the state- 
ment in the resolution which said: ‘‘It is un- 
necessary to reduce corporation taxes in this 
period of national industrial prosperity.’’ When 
this point was being debated, John Burch, a 
Jackson county, lowa, farmer, gained the floor 
long enough to say: ‘‘We are now taxing the 
farmer upon what he owes as well as what he 
owns. Wheres, then, is the justification for re- 
ducing taxes on businesses that are returning 
big profits? If that is done, then the farmer 
must pay the inereased burden.’’ Burch’s hot 
shot sealed the mouths of those who favored 
lowering corporation taxes, and the resolution 
was passed after a short discusson relative 
to the elimination of federal taxes on automo- 
biles. 

The only other resolution which brought up 
discussion was that un immigration. It was fin- 
ally settled thru the passage of a resolution re- 
questing offieers of the federation to make an 
investigation before réquesting any changes in 
present regulations. 

Resolutions were passed favoring necessary 


changes in the regulations so that the Tariff 
Commission can more effectively serve agricul- 
ture; the establishment of a service department 
for farm co-operatives ; flood control; adequate 
transportation for agricultural products, in- 
cluding the merchant marine, readjustment of 
freight rates, development of the waterways and 
national highways; adequate agricultural ap- 
propriations ; corn borer control ; strengthening 
the packer and stdckyards act; accepting the re- 
port of a special farm loan committee; and an 
omnibus bill which carried numerous less im- 
portant subjects. 

In opening, Sam H. Thompson gave the pres- 
ent status of agriculture by reviewing in detail 
faets from government reports. He showed that 
interest on capital investment of farmers de- 
clined from 4.3 per cent in 1925-26 to 2.7 per 
cent in 1926-27. Yet average earnings of all cor- 
porations on total capital investment amount te 
about 13 per cent. The farm mortgage debt on 
owner-operated farms has risen to $4,004 per 
farm, or 41.9 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty. He said: ‘‘My only reason for adverting 
to those conditions is the consciousness that the 
facts mitst be faced if the remedy is ever to be 
found. I have not the slightest doubt of its ulti- 
mate solution, and my confidence is based on 
the fact that the tillers of the soil thruout Amer- 
ica have been aroused to a realization of the 
true situation of American agriculture, 

‘*Complete relief can not be measured by leg- 
islation alone, but some basie laws are necessary 
just as in the ease of all other interests. The en- 
tire protective system is artificial and is the 
creature of legislative enactment. We want no 
government price fixing. We want no govern- 
ment subsidy, either direct @r indirect. We want 
to avoid putting the government into business, 
and therefore we insist upon a law that will re- 
quire each marketed unit of the commodity to 
pay its share in the costs of its own stabilization 
and protection.”’ 


Shall Farmers Become Peasants? 


Dr. Wm. E. Dodd, of the University of Chi- 
cago, in his address on the subject,‘‘ Shall Amer- 
ican Farmers Become Peasants?’’ outlined the 
history of America, the history of the wars and 
their consequences, and coneluded by saying: 
‘‘With an unprecedented tariff for industrial 
men, a steadying banking law for financial in- 
terests, a transportation act for railroads, and 
an immigration iaw for labor, the farmers think 
themselves crowded cut of the house of their 
fathers. Two million of the best of them seek- 
ing cover under the roof of organized labor in 
the city, the others taking their chances with the 
army of unorganized city dwellers. Why should 
a farme™ stick to his plow and hold his children 
to a calling stigmatized everywhere? 

*Ts there a remedy? If the tariff be lowered, 
the cities must suffer; if the railroads be re- 
quired to lower their rates, railway labor will 
strike ; if the banks be regulated for social pur- 
poses, business men will make loud protests; if 
commission merchants and other city orgariza- 
tions be put under control, the violent ery of 
bolshevism arises. A politician who seeks to find 
a remedy is a demagogue. If a bill of relief pass- 
es congress, the president vetoes it, without of- 
fering a better one, and becomes forthwith a 
great statesman. All this in the richest country 
in the world. If this is a fair picture, a just re- 
view of our history, we are in the midst of dif- 
ficult times, an epoch that calls for statesmen, 
not big city polities, nor race antagonisms, nor 
international friction and increasing arma- 
ments. If ancient sectional antagonisms can not 
be forgotten and leaders and people get down to 
facts, there i is but one answer to the query with 
which we began: The farmers must become 
peasants.’”’ 

More than 150 Iowa farm people attended the 
convention, the largest delegation of any state. 
Towa’s voting delegates were Charles Hearst, 
Farm Bureau president; A. W. Oxley, Winne- 
shiek county; W. L. Brady, O’Brien county, 
and Ray Redfern, Des Moines county. 
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YULETIDE IN THE KITCHEN 
491 AM 








Now all our neighbors’ 
smoke, ’ 
And Christmas logs are burting, 
Their ovens they with baked 
meats choke. 
And all the spits are turn- 
ing. 
Without the door let sorrow 
lie; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury ‘it in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry. 
—George Wither. 


LIKE this old English rime _ be- 





cause it bespeaks dear home 
Christmases! The table is out full 
length ’neath each smoking chimney 


in the neighborhood. Moreover, it is 
set with a snowy cloth, the very best 
linen used only on special occasions. 
Such delectable, such tantalizing 
smells drift in from the kitchen. And 
in the kitchen, a mysterious bustle 
about the stove, something doing with 
herbs and spices and onions. Doubt- 
less here lies the explanation of those 
tantalizing smells, tho mother meets 
all prying investigators with a “Wait 
and see.” She has her own surprises 
not to be opened until the Christmas 
dinner is set steaming on the long 
table. 

There is no merriment like Yule- 
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tide merriment and for that high point 
in the holiday celebration, the Christ- 
mas dinner, the kitchen and the cook 
or cooks gets all the credit. This ar- 
ticle is meant to help readers of the 
department plan a Christmas dinner 
that will be in keeping with the spirit 
of the day, a simple type of dinner, I 
might add, with plenty of good food 
perfectly cooked and simply served. 

I suppose that the most popular 
Christmas dinner will ever be the 
turkey dinner, tho with turkeys grow- 
ing more scarce on farms in this part 
of the country each year some of us 
may have to look to making some oth- 
er kind of meat popular. Roast goose 
makes a satisfactory main dish. It is 
very rich, but when stuffed with the 
proverbial sage and onion dressing 
and with tart cranberries and the nu- 
tritious winter vegetables it makes a 
most appetizing spectacle. And it is 
as good to eat as it is to look at. 

Whether a turkey or goose is se- 
lected, make the choice earefully. Se- 
lect a young goose out of the flock, 
one that is plump but not too fat. If 
you buy it dressed .at die mea’ mar- 
ket, be sivw to get one that is white 
sKinned. Shun the red-skinned and 
hairy breasted goose; it is bound to be 
tough and no amount of cooking will 
make it tender. In picking out a tur- 
key, do not get too small a one. A 
turkey that weighs less than ten 
pounds will not be as satisfactory as a 
larger bird, nor will the meat,be as 
fine and sweet-flavored. Turkey, 
goose, and even chicken meat has a 
better flavor when the fowls are killed 
and allowed to stand anywhere from 


twelve to forty-eight hours’ before 
cooking. This also holds true for, 
duck. 


Following the quite flexible dinner 
menu given elsewhere on this page, 
these recipes are given: 

Sage and Onion Dressing—This is 
especially good for stuffing a goose or 


chimneys 


duck, tho it may be used in turkey 
or chicken just as well. Boil two 
large onions in salted water for five 
minutes. Then drain and chop fine, 
adding a teaspoonful of dried sage 
leaves crumbled fine in the hands, five 
cups of soft bread crumbs, three table- 
spoons of melted butter, and salt and 
pepper to taste. People who are es- 
pecially fond of the taste of sage will 
want to add a little more than a tea- 
spoonful, I suspect. Mix in a well- 
beaten egg to bind the ingredients to- 
gether. For serving aS many as 
twelve people, this recipe should be 
nearly doubled. 

For the best results with roasting 
the Christmas fowl, put into a tight 
roasting pan and have the oven very 
hot for the first half hour, or until 
the meat is browned delicately. Then 
slow up the heat, basting frequently 
until the meat is cooked. Half an hour 
to the pound, with an extra half hour 
allowed for heating the bird thoroly at 
the start, is usually sufficient to cook 
a tender goose nicely. Turkey need 
not be cooked quite so long. 

Oyster stuffing is best when the 
oysters are cut up in the dressing. 
This makes a delicious stuffing for 
turkey. Scald a pint and a half of 
oysters in their own liquor. Drain and 
chop, reserving the liquid which is 
poured over a quart of fresh soft 
bread crumbs. The chopped oysters 
are mixed into the foundation dressing 
which is seasoned lightly -with 
chopped onion. Add a little butter, 
about two tablespoons, and bind to- 
gether with one egg, well beaten. 

Chestnut Stuffing—To make this, 
prepare two 
cupfuls of 
chestnuts by 
slitting the 
skins of soft 
hulls with a 
sharp _ knife 
and put in a 
heavy frying 
pan with a ta- 
blespoonful of 
lard. Set the 
pan over a brisk fire on top of the 
stove for four minutes, shaking occa- 
sionally. Then put into the oven for 
five minutes when the shells and the 
skin on the outside of the kernel 
should come off nicely with the aid of 
@ sharp knife. Break the nuts up in 
a plain’ yhread crumb dressing, moist- 
ening all witit a little sweet cream, 
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and adding a little sage and just a 
slight hint of onion. 

Candied Sweet Potatoes—Most peo- 
ple have their own way of candying 
sweet potatoes, but of all the ways I 
have tried or seen tried, I like this 
one best: Boil the sweet potatoes in 
salted water until about half done. 
Drain and peel when cool enough to 
handle. About half an hour before 
dinner is to 
be served, or 
just about 
the time the 
turkey is 
taken out of 
the oven, put 
the sweet po- 
tatoes in, 
dropping 
them into a 
pan of thick 
syrup made with butter and light 
brown sugar and a very little water. 
Have just enough syrup to cover the 
bottom of the pan nicely. Turn the 
potatoes about so that the surface is 
fairly well glazed with syrup. 

Creamed Turnips—Use the little 
white turnips, which if not stored at 
home can be gotten at the grocers’ in 
fairly fresh condition. Dice and cook 
in water to which a very little lemon 
juice has been added. When tender, 
drain and serve with a_ well-made 
white sauce or with thin cream. 

Old English Plum Pudding—This is 
distinctly a Christmas dish. Try burn- 
ing a Brazil nut on top of the pudding 
as you bring it on to the table. If the 
Brazil nut is of the proper oiliness it 
will burn when a match is held under 
it and it can then be set on the tip-top 
of the pudding, giving it an added fes- 
tive touch. 

The recipe, which follows, calls for: 
One cup of suet, one cup bread crumbs, 
two and one-half cups flour, one-half 
cupful each of raisins, currants, figs 
and prunes and one cupful of dates, 
one cupful of sour milk, one-half cup- 
ful of cider or grape juice, one cupful 
of sugar, one-half cupful of molasses, 
one-half cupful shredded citron, one 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves 
and allspice, one teaspoonful of soda 
(dissolved in the sour milk), one-half 
cupful chopped pecan meats, three 
eggs, and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Chop or grind the suet, add a little 
flour during the process, then cream 
it with the sugar and well-beaten eggs. 
Mix the soda into the sour milk and 








Cranberry jelly 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Creamed turnips 


Old English plum pudding 
Nuts 
Coffee 





CHRISTMAS D:NNER MENU 
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Roast turkey). chicken, goose or duck 
Sage, oyster or chestnut stuliing 
Pickled \peaches 
\ 
Buttered string beans 
~ Head lettuce’: salad 


Mints 


Brown gravy 
Celery and olives 
\ Mashed Irish potatoes 


Lemon sauce 
Raisins 
Mijk 








add the molasses and grape juice, 
stirring together well. Now mix in 
the nuts, floured slightly, and all of 
the other ingredients. Sift 
the flour with the spices, be- 
fore mixing in. Orange juice 
may be substituted for the 
grape juice or cider. Pour 
into a well-greased mold and 
steam for five hours. 

This pudding was originally boiled 
and if you prefer to follow the old 
rule, scald and grease a stout pudding 
cloth of muslin and dust it well with 
flour. Then tie the pudding. batter 
into it, leaving room for the pudding 
to swell. Plunge into boiling water 
that is at a bubbling boil. Cook for 
four hours. The water should be kept 
bubbling all the time. This should 
be made several days before Christ- 
mas and then reheated when it is 
ready to be served. - 

For the lemon sauce to serve with 
it, cream together one-fourth cup but- 
ter, one cup of sugar and add the 
yolks of two eggs, well beaten. Add 
the juice and rind of one lemon with 
a pinch of salt and a dash of nutmeg. 
Pour one cupful of boiling water over 
this mixture, being careful to mix 
thoroly while adding. Cook until it 
thickens, then beat in the:stiffly beat- 
en whites of the eggs. This may be 
thickened or thinned as desired. If 
wanted thicker, a teaspoonful of corn- 
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starch blended with a little cold water 
may be stirred into the sauce as it 
simmers. 

Nuts and mints and raisins, the 
thick, soft Muscatelle raisins, may be 
used as a centerpiece and passed at 
the end of the dinner. 

Needless to say such a dinner will 
be highly successful, provided, of 
course, it be seasoned generously with 
good cheer. Mother should not come 
to the table hot and tired. There 
should be assistants to see that this 
does not happen. If girls are lacking, 
the boys of the family can be drafted 
and a very nice little plan is to have 
those who did not help with the din- 
ner officiate -when it comes time for 
dishwashing. 
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The Christmas Dinner 
Table 


HE table on Christmas day ought 

to be just as lovely as we are able 
to make it. Rather than too many 
different kinds of pickles and jams 
and extras, which clutter up the table, 
let’s have some pretty candles either 
in the center of the table, or placed 
one or two at each end sprigs of holly 
or evergreen to carry out the Christ- 
mas idea. A big bowl of apples, 
Oranges, bananas and grapes. with 
mixed nuts, makes a pretty center- 
piece for the table and candles are 
prettily placed at a short distance at 
either end, or if on a round table not 
let out full length, then a grouping of 
four candles may be used at equal dis- 
tance from the centerpiece. And, by 
the way, a wooden chopping bowl, 
flowing over with fruit and nuts, 
makes as pretty and practical a con- 
tainer as one ‘could wish for. Lay 
short pieces of pine around the base 
of it and it is most effective. 
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| CAROL SINGING AT HOME 




















F THERE is a time of the year when 

music is closer and dearer to the 
home then that time must be Christ- 
mas, for there is none lovelier nor 
more impressive than the music of 
Christmas, and yet there is none more 
simple. From the earliest days of 
Christianity music has always been 
the most important feature of Christ- 
mas observances. 

And however can we get ourselves 
in the right spirit to receive Christ- 
mas without those old but ageless 
songs like “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” 
“The First Nowell,” and many others? 
In some mysterious way music seems 
to lie at the very heart of the spell 
which the Christmas season casts 
around us all, whether we yield to it 
willingly or not. But why not yield 
and have Christmas music in all our 
homes this year? 

There has been in the last ten years 
a reawakening of inter- 


slightly faster tempo than we have 
been accustomed to. It has compell- 
ing rythmic swing to it that is great 
to. feel as you sing it, and this is lost 
completely when the music is dragged. 
In the early days in England, carols 
were sung out-of doors around the 
tree which was being brought in to 
furnish the Yule log. “Probably this 
came from the old Druid customs, 
which included tree worship. Early 
English colonists brought this tradi- 
tion into Virginia, and it became an 
established matter that Christmas 
would last. as long as the Yule log 
burned. 
, Out of Wales came the carols, “Deck 
the Hall With Boughs of Holly,” “The 
Holly and the Ivy,’ and “God Rest 
You, Merry Gentlemen.” The Puritans 
early banned all Christmas carols and 
customs in this country out of hatred 
for England. However, the immigra- 
tion of German families, bringing their 


ley and set to music by Felix Men- 
delssohn. 

We have two beautiful carols that 
are American written. “It Came Upon 
the Midnight Clear” is the production 
of Edmund Sears and Richard Willis, 
of Massachusetts, dating from the 
year 1849. “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,” the words of which were writ- 
ten by Bishop Philip Brooks, has two 
different music settings. 

Most of these as well as other 
Christmas carols not mentioned cap 
be found in church song books and in 
many school song books. It is also 
possible to get a book of the carols 
with the music. 

And now wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to hunt all of these carols and hymns 
of Christmas out, and clearing away’ 
the late popular stuff, make ready to 
put ourselves in the spirit of Christ- 
mas thru using its music? Let’s try it 
this Christmas. 


top the vision of a child with a halo 


around his curly head. The knight, 
asking the pope for an explanation, 
was told that the tree undoubtedly 
represented mankind, the child the 
Savior, and the candles good and bad 
human beings. 

A German tale bestows the honor 
upon Martin Luther. One Christmas 
eve, traveling alone over the snow- 
covered country, the sky, with its 
thousands of glittering stars, made 
such an impression upon the reformer 
that he tried to explain it to his fam- 
ily when he got home. Suddenly an 
idea suggested itself to him. He went 
into the garden, cut off a little fir tree, 
dragged it into the house, put some 
candles on its branches, and lighted 
them, 

An older German legend goes back 
to post-Druid times, wherein a huge 
oak that had been the object of Dru- 
idic worship was hewn down and, fall- 

ing backward with a 





est in the traditional mu- 
sic of the Christmas sea- 
son and a new realiza- 
tion that the beauty and 
charm of this old music 
is the heritage of every- 
one and not just for 
those who have been ed- we 
ucated to an apprecia- 
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“The First Nowell” 
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tion of music. The mu- 
sic of Christmas is so in- 





timate, so simple, that 
we can not help wanting 
to sing it. Even the most 
highly trained choirs in 
large city churches con- 








fine themselves nowa- 
days to singing almost 





wholly the old simple 
carols. But no amount 
of group. singing in 
church, or Sunday 
school, can take the 














place of home singing. 
Parents who have not 





made a practice of see- 
ing that these beloved 
old songs are sung every 
Christmas are certainly 
losing opportunity to 





build precious home 
memories for themselves 





and their children. 

In preparation for 
singing the carols it is 
interesting to know 
something of their past 





history. Carols have 


The Holly and the Ivy 


Old French Carol Tune 
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mighty crash, it left a 
little fir tree, unharmed, 
apparently right in the 
path of the big tree. And 
they said of the fir tree: 
“This little tree, a young 

child of the forest, shall 
a- ny be our holy tree tonight. 
ok ” It is the wood of peace, 


a well- 





—-—s— of the fir. 


for our houses are built 
It is the sign 
of an endless life, for its 











leaves are ever green. 
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As white asa lil - 
As are asap thorn, 
Now both are well - grown; of 
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And Ma-ry bore sweet Je-sus Christ on 
all the trees that are in the woud, the 
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kindness.” 

The history of the 
Christmas tree is really 
quite hard to trace. 
There is a_ possibility 
that it may have some 
remote connection with 
a great tree of Norse tra- 
dition. These and many 
other vague traditions 
merging together finally 
led to the permanent es- 
tablishment of the 
Christmas tree. As a 
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aptly been called “spirit- 
ual folk songs,” and like 











the folk songs every- 








where, they were  in- 
spired long ago from the 
vividly portrayed scenes 
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of the nativity. Many of 








the carols date from the 
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days of the Crusades and 
others originated during 
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regular institution, it can 
=e) be traced back only as 
far as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. During the Middle 
Ages it suddenly ap- 
peared in Strassburg and 
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for two hundred years 
the people along the 
Rhine celebrated Christ- 
mas with trees. Later it 
spread all over Germany 
and it was but a short 











pilgrimages to _ shrines, 

when groups of people associated 
themselves together and passed the 
time with story and song. The great 
revivals and church festivals of the 
Middle Ages were always fruitful sea- 
sons for the birth of sacred folk songs 
and carols, when the hearts of the 
people were stirred by vivid retelling 
of Bible stories and when the presen- 
tation of mystery plays heightened 
their appreciation of the great scenes 
from the life of Christ. 

Only a few of the old Latin hymns 
of Christmas have come down to us. 
Of these, “Adeste Fideles (O Come All 
Ye Faithful), which is still sung in all. 
the churches of the world at Christ- 
mas time, is perhaps the best known 
and loved. Most church organists drag 
the music to this and that is the way 
a great many of us have learned to 
sing it. But it is far more majestic 
and glorious if played and sung With a 


Christmas trees and Christmas music, 
notable of which is ““Tannenbaum,” 
the song that German children sang 
about the Christmas tree, doubtless 
was a stimulus to bring in the old 
traditional music. And so we have it. 

“Silent Night, Holy Night,” is said 
to have originated in a little Bavarian 
village some time during the eight- 
eenth century. This is among the 
most loved songs of Christmas time. 
The French call Christmas “Noel,” 
and their carols are always spoken 
of as Noels. The English spelling is 
“Nowel” or “Nowell,” and so we find 
“The -First Nowell” written in our song 
books. Another of the lovely old Eng- 
lish carols is “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Fiocks by Night.” 
This air was written by the great 
composer Handel. The words of the 
hymn, “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing,” were written by Charles Wes- 
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The Historical Christmas 
Tree 


3 


ANY countries have their popular 
‘legends claiming for them the 
honor of having “invented” the Christ- 
mas tree. A Scandinavian myth of 
great antiquity speaks of a “service 
tree” sprung from the blood-drenched 
soil where two lovers had been killed 
by violence. On Christmas eve mys- 
terious lights were seen flaming in its 
branches, that no wind could extin- 
guish. > +n 
The French have their legend as 
well. In a romance of the thirteenth 


century a knight finds a gigantic tree 
whose branches are covered with 
burning candles, some standing erect, 
the others upside down, and on the 


\ 


time until it had found 
its way to other countries, giving Ger- 
many considerable of an edge on the 
Christmas tree idea. 

In 1860 German residents in Paris 
could procure a Christmas tree only 
with the greatest difficulty. Nine 
years later the trees were sold regu- 
larly in French markets aswell as all 
over the world. 

When an English queen married a 
German prince the decorated tree 
came to England to stay. But at first 
the tree in England was set up just 
for children. It was planted in a huge 
earthen bowl and set up on a table. 
There was illumination from three cir- 
cular tiers of colored wax candles, 
blue, green, red and white. Each per- 
son had his own tree. Before each 
tree was displayed a quantity of toys 
and gifts were put on each of these 
trees for the person to whom the tree 
belonged. 
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Christmas Customs All 
Over the World 


OST of the Christmas customs we 

have were carried over from 
across the sea. The Christmas tree 
custom came from,4ermany, the idea 
of a Santa Claus from good old St. 
Nicholas and Kris Kringle of Holland; 
hanging up the stockings originated 
with Belgium, or perhaps it ‘was 
France; the “Merry Christmas” greet- 
ings from England; also our Christ- 
mas cards, plum puddings and a great. 
many of our Christmas decorations. 

In England, one of their oldest cus- 
toms is bringing in the Yule log. This 
is a massive section of tree, some- 
times the rugged and grotesquely 
marked root of an oak, but more often 
a large part of the trunk, as much as 
can be put into the big firepiace. It 
is drawn in triumph from the- place 
where it was cut down or chopped out 
and quite a gay party is made of the 
affair. It is supposed to be kindled 
with a charred brand from last year’s 
log. The Yule log is a symbol of the 
true light that dawned on the world at 
the birth of Christ. Besides the log, 
there is usually a candle of monstrous 
size, called the Yule candle, and this 
sheds its light on the festivities of 
Christmas. 

Denmark has many interesting 
Christmas customs but there is one 
which we are told belongs distinctly 
to them, and that is blowing in the 
Yule. At sunrise on Christmas morn- 
ing, the town band climbs the many 
steep ladders to the top of the church 
tower and plays four old hymns, one 
to each corner of the compass, so 
that no one is forgotten. They always 
begin with Martin Luther’s “Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” and those sit- 
ting at home always join in the song 
as soon as they hear the first note. 
As the last strains of the fourth hymn 
die away, the big church bells com- 
mence to boom out with their deep 
voices, and the Yule celebration is 
under way. 

In Sweden, we hear that they al- 
ways prepare for Christmas time by 
a thoro housecleaning, and things out- 
doors are made spotless too. One 
pretty custom typically Swedish is the 
placing of a sheaf of wheat on a pole 
in front of each house. The horses, 
cats, cows and dogs are not forgotten 
but are given_an extra portion of the 
best for their supper on Christmas 
eve. It is said that the reason for this 
custom is because when the Christ- 
child was born, His cradle was in a 
stable. 

In Norway they have a pretty leg- 
end that on every Christmas eve the 
little Christ-child wanders all over the 
world bearing on His shoulders a bun- 
dle of evergreens. Thru city streets 
and down country roads, up and down 
hill, to proudest castle and lowliest 
hovel, thru cold and storm and sleet 
and ice, this holy Child wanders, to be 
welcomed or rejected at the doors 
where He pleads for help. Those who 
would invite Him in set a lighted can- 
die in the window to guide His way. 
They also believe that He comes to 
them in the guise of an alms-craving 
person, coming to their doors for food, 
thus testing their goodness. So they 
show hospitality to all who knock at 
their doors, believing that such aid is 
done as unto the Christ-child. 

On December 4, which is the Feast 
of St. Barbara in France, the women 
plant St. Barbara’s grain.. They fill 
one or two or three plates with wheat 


or lentils, set them afloat in water 
‘and place them’ on a sunny window 


ledge to sprout. This is done in order 
to foretell ‘thé’ harvest of the coming 
year, for, das St/‘Barbara’s grain grows 
well or ill, $6° will the harvest of the 


coming year be good or bad. These 
plates’ of green sprouted grain are 
placed on the table when the Great 
Supper is served on Christmas eve, 
the growing sprouts symbolizing the 
harvest of the new year that is soon 
beginning. This is placed in the cen- 
ter of the table much as we might 
place a bowl of roses or other flowers. 
During the supper feast some member 
of the family must see to it that the 
cat is fed generously, for there is a 
belief that if the cat should meow 
while the supper is in progress some 
dreadful thing will happen to the fam- 
ily during the ensuing year. At this 
supper, too, all quarrels and misun- 
derstandings that have sprung up dur- 
ing the year are forgiven. This must 
be done before they sit down to eat. 

In Ireland they go to midnight mass 
at the village church, young and old 
alike, singing Christmas hymns and 
carols on the way. Just before mid- 


the Nativity. In the center is the 
Christ-child, either in a cradle or ly- 
ing on a truss of straw; seated beside 
Him is the Virgin; St. Joseph stands 
near, holding in his hand the mystic 
lily; with their heads bent down over 
the Child are the ox and the mule— 
for those good animals helped with 
their breath thru that cold night to 
keep Him warm. In the foreground 
are the adoring shepherds. Angels 
hang from the ceiling over the man- 
ger scene and a gold star with a gold- 
en ray (a piece or gold thread) de- 
scends to the Christ-child’s- hand. 

In Germany they have Knect Rupert 
in some of the smaller villages,- to 
whom some of the parents send pres- 
ents for their children. Knect Rupert, 
who looks very much like our Santa 
Claus, goes from house to house, bear- 
ing big bags of gifts. He is received 
with great solemnity, inquires into the 
characters of the children as to wheth- 

















night there is a period of bell ring- 
ing to announce the Nativity of Christ. 

In Spain the Bethlehem manger 
scene is a necessary feature of the 
keeping of Christmas. Mangers are 
seen in churches and homes. In 
homes, the making of the manger is 
especially the children’s part in get- 
ting ready for Christmas. Quite a lit- 
tle while before Christmas they com- 
mence to gather their material, 
mosses, lichens, laurel and holly for 
the greens, and little clay figures for 
the historic personages. A table is 
set in a conspicuous corner of the 
house, there is represented a rocky 
hillside, dusted with a snow-like sub- 
stance, with terraces tufted with 
moss, grass and little trees, and bro- 
ken by paths and winding roads. “At 
the foot of the hill, embowered in hol- 
ly or laurel, is a wooden or pasteboard 
representation of the inn; and beside 
the inn is the stable; an open shed in 
which are grouped little figures rep- 
resenting the several personages of 


er they have been “good” or “bad” the 
past year_and then proceeds to deliver 
toys to the deserving. It is said that 
he gives a stick, from a bunch that he 
carries, to the naughty ones. 

In Holland a similar individual to 
Knect Rupert appears on the eve of 
December 5. He is St. Nicholas. He 
appears and calling the children all 
by name, tells them about their ac- 
tions for the past year. He then 
wishes them a happy Christmas and 
disappears, but not before he has scat- 
tered a lot of candy into a sheet got- 
ten ready for the purpose. Then each 
child removes a wooden shoe, re- 
cently scoured for the purpose, fills it 
with oats and hay, or carrots, for the 
good saint’s horse, and places it on the 
window sill. In the morning, the oats, 
hay and carrots are all gone, and the 
shoes are filled with gifts and candy.” 

Russian children have old-Dame Ba- 
bousca who is much like Santa Claus, 
Knect Rupert and St. Nicholas in her 
action. -.They have the legend that 





when the three wise men were search- 
ing for the Christ-child, they stopped 
at Dame Babousca’s hut and asked the 
way to Bethlehem. She refused to tel] 
them, but after they had gone she was 
sorry and so she filled a basket with 
gifts to distribute to all children over 
Russia. . 

Italy has an “Urn of Fate” instead 
of a Christmas tree. They put their 
Christmas gifts into a big deep bowl, 
and grown people in a family take 
turns drawing for gifts. 


Patchwork Thots 


LIKE to believe that Christmas has 

an especial dearness to country peo- 
ple, and that the celebration of Christ- 
mas belongs a little more to them. 
Perhaps it is because the first Christ- 
mas was celebrated in a little country 
village; or perhaps because the most 
remembered Christmases, in my own 
experiences are those of the early 
years in our farm home. It seems eas- 
ier, anyway, to reconstruct that first 
Christmas out on snowy prairie coun- 
try. 





























Christmases come and go. Some we 
remember as being particularly happy. 
Others when there was serious sick- 
ness at home, when we were a long 
way from family ties, we remember 
with a sigh. 





But, does it not seem that country 
people ought to be a little more ap- 
preciative of that marvelous scene on 
the hillside where shepherds watched 
their sheep? It is a scene that calls 
for quietude. In proper frame of mind 
it would not be difficult to imagine a 
tableau out under the stars on Christ- 
mas eve; a tableau of huddled sheep, 
shepherds, a star, and beneath the 
star the stable. 





I have noticed the last few years 
that a great many farmers buy the 
shipped-in Christmas trees. We do it 
at home now altho we used to always 
use home grown ones, usually shapely 
branches cut from a big evergreen in 
the windbreak. They were never 
missed. On one occasion, I recall that 
we had the whole top out of a tree and 
it was a monstrous affair. 

But with the little trees from the 
north so shapely and fine, and selling 
so cheaply in almost every small town 
and large place, we can’t afford to 
sacrifice anything home grown. It 
takes ten or twelve years to grow a 
good-sized Christmas tree ‘and. we 
seem to have less room on farms for 
growing things of that sort. 





Wouldn’t it be interesting to know 
about Christmas customs observed in 
families? Do a great many follow 
the-custom of hanging up stockings 
on Christmas eve, or are presents de- 
livered from person to person on that 
night or on the morning after? I’ve 
wondered if there are families who 
follow the custom of singing carols on 
Christmas eve. And if there are any 
here in this part of the country who 
sing carols early on Christmas morn- 
ing. Are candles placed in windows? 
Do any observe the old English cus- 
tom of burning a Yule log? 





There are some beautiful old cus- 
toms which I wish we might bring 
back because they do emphasize the 
spirit of Christmas and make it the 
most different day of the whole year. 
You will be interested, I think, in read- 
ing about some of the old customs as 
related in this Christmas issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—J. W. 
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HRISTMAS time is treasure time 
—cherished as that season of the 
year when the kindnesses of those 
whom we love best rekindle our ap- 
preciation of their comradeship. And, 
the clever hostess is she who invites 
her guests to share in- an evening of 
merry search for Christmas treasure. 
Planning for the small party of a 
dozen or so, she builds the evening’s 
fun around a hunt for gaily wrapped 
Christmas treasures which will take 
her guests rambling thru the farm 
home, already glittering with the sea- 
son’s frivolities, and will finally bring 
them laden with Christmas-wrapped 
packages back to “Santa’s Fireplace,” 
where the real stunts and games of 
the evening will be enjoyed. 

Soon after the guests arrive, the 
hostess gives each one a folded square 
of bright red paper tied with Christ- 
mas ribbons and bearing in contrast- 
ing ink the first clues to the hiding 
spots of the treasure hunt. Of course, 
the hostess will want to write her 
own little verses which may read 
something like this: 


“All around this home so fair, 

You may wander, here and there; 

Santa’s been here ahead of you 

And for each treasure you'll have a 
clue. 

The first one leads to places three— 

One warm, one high, one easy to see.” 


It develops that the three treasures 
referred to, concealed in their Christ- 
mas trappings and seals and tagged 
with gift cards indicating each of them 
to belong to “Treasure group No. 1,” 
have been hidden in accordance with 
the clues of the verse; namely, 
“warm” leads the lucky finder to the 
ovenof the cook stove; “high” sug- 
gest8 a gift placed on top of a tall 
piece of furniture or between upper 
rungs of the stair banister, depending 
upon the appointments of the home, 
and the “easy to see” gift is, for in- 
stance, a green wrapped box about the 
size of a pound candy box placed con- 
spicuously on the living room table 
but probably overlooked because of a 
small Christmas tree or vase of paper 
poinsettas perced atop it. 

Slipped under the ribbon of these 
packages are the clues for “treasure 
group No. 2.” (No treasures, of 
course, are to be opened until all 
guests have again gathered around the 
fireplace and the hostess, who alone 
knows that the packages contain pop- 
corn balls, marshmallows to toast, 
bright red apples, etc., gives the sig- 
nal for opening them quite late in 
the evening—when it’s “time to eat,” 
in fact.) The clue verse of No. 2 may 
read: 


“Star light, star bright, very first star 
I’ve seen tonight, 

I wish I may, I wish I might, find three 
clues I seek tonight. 

I see one thru an eye of glass, 

One clue lies hidden in the grass.” 


The “star” clue indicates a treasure 
package hidden near the great Christ- 
mas star suspended in the parlor win- 
dow. The “eye of glass” may refer 
to the china closet, or even to the 
kitchen percolator within which 2 
wrapped treasure may be secreted. 
The treasure “hidden in the grass” is 
found beneath a chair on the green 
rug of a bedroom floor. 

The envelopes of treasure No. 3 may 
Suggest that— 


“You'll find the third treasure all in 
one room, 

I hope when you get it, you'll come 
back in soon 

And gather together with ease and 
grace 

Around old Santa’s fireplace.” 


And this last treasure may be a 
rather extra large wreath-covered 
sack, hidden on the back porch and in- 
cidentally containing the apples. 

Other Christmas fineries are saved 
from pilfering searchers by rules that 
nothing can be hoarded unless plainly 
tagged as clues and that treasure No. 
2 can not be lifted until No. 1 has 
been found, etc. Since some of the 
higher numbered treasures are bound 
to be spotted early and since each 
clue gives the definite number of 
treasures to be searched for in con- 
nection with it, the hunt becomes 
rather a rapid fire affair, and leads 
back to Santa’s fireplace in a com- 
paratively short while. 

There the evening’s stunts and 
games will be enjoyed and a large red 
bell (an inverted wire wastebasket, 
red paper covered), suspended from 
the ceiling or light fixture, affords a 
delightfully informal way of suggest- 
ing the various stunts. As the hostess 
pulls the string which ties the divided 
paper floor of the bell together, she 
asks her guests to scramble for the 
shower of snowballs which the bell 
releases. These are of fresh white 
cotton, shaped as round as possible 
and tied with assorted Christmas rib- 
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This person now replaces the bells on 
the floor in their original positions 
and returns the basket to the proper 
distance from her line of players. 
Player No. 3 repeats the process of 
No. 1 and No. 4 imitates the actions 
of No. 2. This continues until each 
player has run the course and works 
in nicely for the larger group parties, 
also. / , 

A witty fellow may be asked to pre- 
side over the “Christmas Shopping 
Pantomime.” He whispers to each 
person the name of an item of mer- 
chandise—for instance, a girl may be 
asked to demonstrate roller skates, or 
an ungainly fellow a woman’s hat. The 
storekeeper gives a sales talk con- 
cerning his wares and frequently re- 
fers to the various articles and at 
mention of the item, the person inter- 
ested must immediately begin dem- 
onstrating it. Failure to do so or un- 
due slowness or continuing of the dem- 
onstration after the next player has 
been referred to results in elimination. 
The game continues until the winner 
alone remains playing. 

For larger groups, this game can be 
varied and the crowd counted out into 
ihree teams, “Jingles,” “Bells” and 
the “Santas,” each group being asked 





























bons of red, gold or green, made 
cheerful with wee sprigs of evergreen, 
a red berry or two, or a gilded leaf 
Christmas favors or gay paper caps 
together with brief instructions for a 
game to play, a carol to lead or a stunt 
to do. Since each guest is required to 
contribute some entertainment, there 
results great bargaining and trading 
of “stunt” orders, and eventually the 
one who can best lead in.the singing 
stuck thru the bow. Naturally, the 
guests gather as many as they can 
(the plan being two to a guest). Dis- 
secting the snowballs, they find small 
of several Christmas carols does so— 
the girl who can tell a Yuletide legend 
tells it, and the boy who is an organ- 
izer gets busy lining up the “‘Ever 
Greens” on one side and the “Holly 
Reds,” their opponents, for the Christ- 
mas bell race. 

In this race, the two lines of players 
are each given a basket decorated 
with holly and ribbon and placed on 
the floor before each line is a row of 
five red paper bells. The race is run 
in the fashion of a potato race. The 
first person picks up the bells, puts 
them in the basket and returns to de- 
liver the basket to the next in line. 





to give in pantomime some traditional 
aspect of Christmas. They may rep- 
resent Santa and his sled and rein- 
deers, a tree with children viewing it, 
or anything of the sort which their in- 
genuity suggests. 

The Hunt for Christmas Treasure, 
itself, is adaptable to a larger group, 
if weather conditions are favorable. 
For this crowd, the hostess committee 
can hide the treasures about the 
grounds of the home or building. In- 
deed, the really elaborate plan of the 
treasure hunt—which begins at some 
stated building and leads motor loads 
of folks to neighboring farms, cross- 
roads, the town drug store, etc., where 
clues have been planted, winds up at 
an altogether different building than 
the one from whence the caravan 
started. In this arrangement there is 
only one treasure which together with 
a good lunch, awaits the players at 
their journey’s end—and likely as not 
it will be long past midnight before 
the last unlucky carload wearily 
reaches “Treasureland” and everyone 
can eat. 

At the small house party, when the 
games show signs of lagging the host- 
ess permits her guests to break seals 











on the treasure packages, and there 
follows a great dash for easy chairs 
and davenport. The Christmas good- 
ies revealed add a last finishing touch 
to the holiday evening and the fare- 
well half hour or so one’s guests may 
wish to spend more calmly, gathered 
in the glow of Santa’s fireplace, with 
only the twinkling sparkle of the 
Christmas tree for further illumina- 
tion.—Anna Olson. 


is 
More Candy Recipes 


COTCH KISSES—These are made 
by dipping marshmallows into a 
butterscotch sauce. Marshmallows 
that have firmed up and crusted over 
on the outside from standing uncov- 
ered to the air are best for making 
Scotch Kisses as they do not melt 
readily in the hot syrup. Put into a 
saucepan, one-half a pound of white 
sugar, one-quarter of a pound of yel- 
low C sugar, or very light brown su- 
gar, three-eighths of a cupful of but- 
ter, and one-half cup of water. Cook 


these ingredients to the hard ball 
stage, or if you are using a candy 
thermometer, 288 degrees. Remove 


from the fire and add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla and half a teaspoonful of 
lemon extract. Set the pan into an- 
other pan -containing boiling water 
and with a kitchen fork, which has 
heated, dip the marshmallows quickly 
in and out of the mixture, one at a 
time, and place on an oiled marble 
or tin. It is necessary to work quick- 
jy, else the marshmallows will melt 
and leave the butterscotch ~loudy. 
Whole Brazil nuts are delicious dipped 
in the same manner as the marshmal- 
lows. 


Creole Pralines—Caramelize one 
cup of sugar in a heavy iron skillet. 
At the same time, boil together three 
cups of sugar and one cup of milk and 
add this mixture carefully to the car- 
amelized sugar so that it does not boil 
over. Boil the mixture to the soft 
ball stage and add nut meats and 
vanilla. Remove from the stove and 
beat until creamy. Pour into buttered 
tins and cut when cool. 


Cream Pulled Candy—To one pint 
of whole milk add five cups of gran- 
ulated sugar. Stir until thoroly | dis- 
solved and cook to the hard-ball stage. 
Cool on a platter or marble slab and 
pull as soon as it can be handled. Fla- 
vor the pulling batches differently. 
Use vanilla, lemon and orange ex- 
tracts while pulling. Also use oil of 
peppermint and of wintergreen. 


Chocolate Divinity—To make this 
you will need three pounds of granu- 
lated sugar, one and one-third pounds 
of corn syrup, one cup of water, five 
egg whites, one tablespoonful of van- 
illa, one-half pound of English wal- 
nut meats, and about three pounds of 
unsweetened cooking chocolate. Cook 
the sugar, syrup and water to the soft- 
ball stage and a Little bit more. If 
you are using a candy thermemeter, 
cook to 265 degrees. Beat the egg 
whites to a stiff, dry froth and add 
half of the syrup to them, beating con- 
stantly. Then pour into the other half 
of the syrup and beat some more. 
When cool add the nuts and flavoring 
and place in an air-tight can or crock 
to mellow over night. Then mold into 
shapes and dip. into the melted un- 
sweetened coating chocolate. This 
should be done on a bright clear day 
for the best results. The chocolate 
wants to be just a little more than 
barely melted. This can be done by 
keeping the chocolate over warm, not 
boiling, water. This kind of chocolate 
can be gotten at the grocers. Ask 
for dipping or coating chocolate. 
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Christmas 
Gift 


Suggestions 


You can find an appropriate 
Christmas present for most 
everyone at your nearby Farm 
Service Hardware Store. 


They are the kind of gifts that 
bring the most lasting happiness: 
Find a “‘tag’’ store and see their 
display. 


For Men 


Shotguns and Rifles 
Flashlights and Batteries 


Spotlights Jackets 
Match Safes Razors 
Skates Sweaters 


Pocket Knives 
Shaving Kits Camp Stoves 
Watches Radio Sets 
Camping Equipment 

Fishing Rods Smoking Stands 
Reels and Lines Cigar Lighters 
Automobile Accessories 

Saws Chisels Planes 
Squares Mitre Boxes 


Razor Strops 


For Women 


Nut Bowls and Crackers 


Carving Sets Clocks 
Vacuum Jugs Toasters 
Food Choppers, Nickelware 


Kitchen Scales Electric Irons 
Flat Silverware Hair Clippers 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Enamel Kitchenware 


Table Lamps Percolators 
Framed Pictures Casseroles 
Curling Irons Fine Shears 
Serving Trays Roasters 


Manicure Sets 
Tennis Rackets 
Glassware 

Cut Glass 


Pie Servers 

Bird Cages 

Fire Place Sets 
Vacuum Cleaners 


And of course you can get the 
best of toys and playthings here 
too! ‘“‘Tag’’ store prices and 
quality always satisfy. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 





~ Christmas Lesson 
% 3% 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 25, 1927. Luke, 
2:1-20. Printed—Luke, 2:8-20.) 


“And there were shepherds in the 
same country, abiding in the field, 
keeping watch: by night over their 
flocks. (9) And an angel of the Lord 
stood by them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. (10) And the 
angel said unto them, Be not afraid; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all the 
people: (11) for there is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Savior, 
who is Christ the Lord. (12) And this 
is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger. (13) And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a mul- 
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just man, who does nothing~ without 
mature and conscientious deliberation 
—an angel appeared unto him and in- 
formed him of the true state of the 
case; and for her protection. from the 
criticism and defamation, inevitable 


in any country, he appears to have for- | 


mally married her and taken her to 
live separate under his protection in 
his own home. 

A few months passed and Herod the 
king arranged to comply with orders 
from Rome to take a census of the 
kingdom as a basis for future taxation, 


| which tax was finally levied ten years 


titude of the heavenly host praising | 


God, and saying (14) Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased. (15) 


| And it came to pass, when the angels 


| lying in the manger. 


went away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another, Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing that is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known to us. (16) 
And they came with haste, and found 
both Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
(17) And when 
they saw it, they made known con- 
cerning the saying which was spoken 
to them about this child. (18) And all 
that heard it wondered at the things 
which were spoken unto them by the 
shepherds. °(19) But Mary kept 
And the shepherds re- 


heart. (20) 


afterwards, when Cyrenius was gov- 
ernor over Syria. Herod naturally fol- 
lowed the Jewish custom of enrolling 
the inhabitants by thgir tribes at their 
native or ancestral home. Joseph, be- 
ing a descendant of David, would be 
required to go to’ the ancestral home 
at Bethlehem for registry. And Mary 
went with him, a very natural thing 
considering all that the gossips of Naz- 
areth had probably said and thought 


| about her the last few months. 


all | 


these sayings, pondering them in her | 2 
| occasion 


turned, glorifying and praising God for | 
all the things that they had heard and | 


seen, even as it was spoken unto 


| them.” 


There lived in the little town of 
Nazareth a young Israelite named Jo- 
seph. Altho a carpenter, he traced 
his genealogy to the royal family of 
David, in which no one had come into 
prominence for five or six hundred 
years. He was betrothed, or, as we 
say, engaged to a young maiden named 
Mary, of a priestly family, also tracing 
on one side to the house of David. Be- 
tween the engagement and marriage 
there was in those days, as now, usu- 


, ally an interval of months and even of 


years. An engagement, however, was 
considered as binding as a marriage. 
The family of Mary was deeply im- 
bued with a religious spirit. Her cousin 
E’isabeth was married to one of the 
priests who ministered by course in 
the temple. Her aunt Salome and two 
or three of her cousins were after- 
wards among the most devoted follow- 
ers of Christ. They were of those that 


| were “waiting for the consolation of 





Israel,” believing that the time was at 
hand for the appearance of the Mes- 
siah. 

To this maiden appeared an angel, 
announcing to her that she should be- 
come the mother of the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of the race, whom the 
prophets had long foretold should be 
out of the natural order, as predicted, 
and by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
She was also informed that her cousin 
Elisabeth, now well advanced in years, 
was soon to become a mother. What 
more natural, therefore, than that 
Mary should visit her cousin Elisabeth 
for three months and talk over the 
wonderful and strange dealing of God 
with them. On her return, when Jo- 
seph became informed of her condi- 
tion, he “was minded to put her away 
privily” (Matthew, 1:18-21); that is, to 
break the engagement, which the law, 
as recorded in Deuteronomy, 24:1, per- 
mitted him to do, instead of having re- 
course, as he might have done, to the 
more severe law recorded in Deuter- 
onomy, 22:23-24. As he thought over 
the matter—for he is described as a 





| 


| highest; 


The old town was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and there was no room 
anywhere except in one of the caves 
with which the whole region abounds, 
and in which it was a common thing 
for the poorer travelers, as well as 
their cattle, to find shelter and food; 
and here, in the days following, when 
the enrollment was going on (perhaps 
a tedious process on account of the 
proving up of the genealogies), was 
born Jesus the Christ. 

What more natural than that on the 
of an event of such over- 
whelming importance to the human 
race, there should be a celebration of 
the same quite out of nature’s ordi- 
nary way? In the neighborhood shep- 
herds were herding their flocks by 
night, possibly those kept especially 
for the sacrifices at Jerusalem, only 
six miles away. To these appeared in 
the starlit night a messenger of Jeho- 
vah and a bright light, which from the 
time of Moses had guided the people 
in their wanderings, and was visible 
over the cherubim in the Holy of Ho- 


| lies in the temple, when the sacrifices 


were offered. And they were “sore 
afraid,’ as was Moses when he first 
saw the same symbol, and as was the 
youthful Isaiah at his first vision in 
the temple. 

And this was the message: “Be not 
afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all the people: for there is born to 
vou this day in the ¢ity of David a 
Savior, who is Christ the Lord. And 
this is the sign unto you: Ye shall 
i:ad a babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger.” Fol- 
lowing this came a burst of song, not 
from the angel, but from the great 
multitude of the heavenly host, the 
choir of the sanctuary above, and this 
was their song: “Glory to God in the 
and on earth peace among 


men in whom he is well pleased.” 


| Praise to God in the heavens, and on 


| went 





earth peace, or the reconciliation of 
God and man. And the _ shepherds 
and saw. The _ philosophers 
came afterwards, saw, worshiped, and 
gave the,choicest gifts which they had 
time te prepare in advance. 

The simplicity and beauty of this 
story has charmed childhood and man- 
hood for ninéteen hundred years. We 
may be entranced by its beauty, but 
we should also be vitally interested in 
its truth. For the whole system of re- 
ligion rests on the incarnation of 
Christ. To the Christian to whom the 
church has been the sanctuary from 
childhood even to this hour, intimately 
associated with all that has been sa- 
cred in the home, it is not necessary 
to say a word. He has seen and felt 
in all these years the vital power of 
the teachings of the Man of Nazareth, 
and he has perhaps not cared to exam- 


t 
' ine critically the foundations on which 
| the sanctuary has been reared. 


We would like to say a word to 
those who have been reared in another 
atmosphere, and who have doubts as 
to the life of Jesus of Nazareth ang 
| the very foundations of the Christian 
| religion.- We ask them to note that, 
supernatural as these evidences were 
beyond doubt, those most deeply inter. 
ested and closest in the transaction 
believed most thoroly in their reality, 
What, short of a conviction of the im- 
maculate conception, as described iy 
| the Gospel, could have sustained Mary 
in that storm of suspicion, censure, 
scorn, ignominy, reproach and shame, 
that burst upon her during the few 
months previous to the birth of Christ? 
Evidently she believed in the miracu- 
lous conception. 

Joseph believed in it as thoroly as 
she, else he would never have taken 
Mary to his own home in the face of 
the scorn of his own friends, and the 
accusations and charges that touch 
man’s honor at the tenderest point. 
Luke, the disciple, has given us the 
only systematic and carefully pre- 





pared account of the life of Christ, 
and he evidently believed it (Luke, 
1:1-4); and unnumbered millions from 
that day to this have believed it on far 
different grounds, mainly because the 
life of Christ that followed is in per- 
fect keeping with the manner of His 
birth. Had the life of Christ been any 


| other possible that can be imagined 





except what it actually was, we should 
be justified in saying that these good 
people were honest but mistaken. But 
when we come to analyze it, the better 
we begin to see, and see more clearly 


| every year of our lives, that an origin 


and birth just such as is here de- 
scribed should have been expected; 
and particularly as the incarnation of 
Christ, the Savior of men, and His 
birth of a virgin, is that which the 
prophets of Israel had long foretold. 
More than that, heathen sages who 
had thought out the only possible way 
in which a sinful race could be re- 
deemed had come to the same conclu- 
sion, to-wit, that He who would save 


| humanity, or whom the Jews called 


the Christ, must be cut off from that 
fatal inheritance of evil which had 
blighted ail character from Cain to the 
latest born. They felt that there must 
be, so to speak, a new stock, a new 
head, hence the supposed incarnation 
of India and China. Their saviors, 
like the real Savior, have been be- 
lieved by their disciples to be virgin- 
born. And the life of Jesus that fol- 
lows differs, as all who study it may 
clearly see, from the lives of earth's 


best and noblest as widely as does His — 


birth from theirs. 
The crowning and conclusive proof 


| of the supernatural origin of Jesus of 





Nazareth to those who do not as yet 
believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures is furnished by the life that He 
lived on the earth. Assuming on!y 
what is now conceded by all scholars, 
that the record of that life is credible 
history, even from the _ standpoint 
which does not assume the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the life that He ac- 
tually lived, or else it could not have 
been described by four independent 
historians, is the more incredible to 
the man who does not accept the mi- 
raculous than the miraculous concep 
tion itself. In other words, it is easier 
to believe that Christ was born as the 
Gospel states, and that He was what 
He said He was, the Son of God, than 
to believe that in an obscure corner of 
Judea there grew up a man with no 
advantages of birth, wealth and cul- 
ture, who has by His unaided power so 
revolutionized human life that no man 
will at this day consent to own prop- 
erty or live in a city where His wor- 
ship is not a prominent feature of the 


life of the people, and in which the~ 


laws are not administered approxi- 


| mately according to His teachings. 


The life of Jesus of Nazareth furnishes 
in itself the most conclusive proof of 
His supernatural origin and of the 
overwhelming significance of 
birth. 


His — 
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PALLACES’ FARMER, Recember, 16,1927 





Winter 


dangers 


which may easily cost more than 
a whole year’s supply of oil 

















CRANKCASE 


XPERIENCE teaches you that cold- 
weather operation may be hard on 
the engine of your automobile or 

motor truck, Repair expense may pile up. 

But do you know the cause of most 
winter engine troubles? Do you know 
the remedy? , 


Poor or incorrect winter oil in your 
crankcase speeds wear—perhaps 25%. 

Poor or incorrect winter oil prevents 
quick engine response to the starter. 
Your batteries may need recharging fre- 
quently. 

In winter, due to more frequent use 
of the choke in starting, extra gasoline 
slips by your piston rings to dilute your 
crankcase oil—perhaps as much as a 
pint in a few difficult starts. 

Eight hours of cold weather driving 
may put a tumblerful of water into your 
crankcase.’ How? Water vapor, a prod- 
uct of gasoline combustion, passes the 
rings and is condensed on the cold walls 
of your crankcase before your engine 
becomes heated. 


How to avoid winter troubles 


Many cars require different oil in winter 
than they use in summer. The Mobiloil 
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SPECIAL WINTER CHART 





Mobiloil Arctic 


should be used in Winter (below 32°F.) 
in all cars marked *. 








PASSENGER CARS 1927 1926 1925 1924 

Auburn all except Models 4-44 9 6-66 ad » ° bd 

MECC Rete adeckavarechageivecds ® bd bd bd 
Gre ios codeccwcaadccencsan 7 * * e 
Chandler except Special Six........ * * * ° 
GEE vag ccneecsccpecsnanhins . s bg ® 
SE soc cadeccucsdesesi * bd s 
ee Pere ree * . * ° 
Elcar all except Models 6-65 & 4 cyls. s * bd ° 
MN Sa Ceca cuesecarccocceesens * 
Mass os deeweCunoseacaacdadns * * * * 
DEN Gacddauaecoudcxcerehacertes * * bd * 
Se Fs uv cecshevagsesdeantees’ bd * * * 
PIN 6.0 sa daceccenceviceise * bd * + 

GOEER. «os ccccecesccccscsecceces * bd bd * 

Mins oa Sadadsoncnepecebueve s 
RONEN dba éddvccceddécceced * * bd ° 
NE Gh ci candccscdousoness * 
MR a scktkcedbectbeckucksqghes * * . ° 
Se ee ee * * * . 
CG satisedecueccernedesete * . * ° 
Chas nous « ckasccesesese * * * * 
Overland & Overland Whippet...... . bd bd . 
WI soc ctcdcsccescastens * * * 

Pe vnck rah Veteckacee . * * * 
WR ia oc soe A ene er niced deneawe * . . * 
Peerless Models 60, 80 9 Eight..... * * * . 
Us cae ccccdesbrdacessuceus * * 

Wis. ccc dameccudvcsatehaaacaan * * . . 
Go ck ti caclwndavenadebnedeqs * * * . 
SRE, 6 0 asantnaedcnentiinse * * * e 
WEG < siccccncccnescbvasenbasecs * * * ° 
WillysKnight.......ccsceccesoess * * * . 

















If your car is not listed above, consult the 
complete Mobiloil Chart at Mobiloil deal- 





ers’ for your winter grade of Mobiloil. 











Mobiloil 
Arctic 


BATTERIES 


Engineers have gone into this perplexing 
problem from all angles. Through the 
accuracy of their recommendations and 
the engineering margin of safety it as- 
sures, Mobiloil has become the most 
popular oil in Canada, Norway, Sweden 
and other countries where cold is severe. 

The engine in your automotive equip- 
ment has been analyzed by these experts 
under all extremes of temperature. The 
Mobiloil Chart tells you_exactly which 
grade of Mobiloil provides adequate lu- 
brication and brings utmost relief from 
hard starting, rapid wear and crankcase 
dilution. 

This chart is approved by 609 manu- 
facturers of automobiles, motor trucks, 
farm tractors and other automotive 
equipment. 

Your nearby Mobiloil dealer has the 
complete Mobiloil Chart. He will give 
you a substantial discount on orders for 
barrels and half-barrels of Mobiloil. He 
also has the newly-designed 10-gallon 
drum which may give you a sufficient 
supply of winter oil for your car, truck 
or tractor. 

When you turn to Mobiloil you do 
not buy a cheap oil. But you do buy the 
most economical lubrication. 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


MAIN BRANCHES: 


New York, Ghicage, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Lomis, Kansas Gi, Dallas 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 16, 











lis fun being Santa Clans 
and giving practical presents 
like WEAR-U-WELL Shoes 
They are always appreciated 
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~*~ "QUALITY SHOES 














. . 
Hunting & Fishing 
62- page monthly magazine 
crammed full of b hunting, fishing 
camping and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable “inform ation about 
guns,rifles, fishing 
changes, best wry degs to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest ovetue over off- 
red in # sporting magazir 
AND HERE'S THE 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long slen- 
Ger blades espe ially designed to 
meet the exacting ~ eT gym of 
skinning and cleani 














The pointe are shaped just 
Py of slitting and ekinnin: 


SPECIAL OFFER Peghowtoe sense rt ts 


big issues, and this Remington Sporteman's knife gozy FOR 





Satisfaction guaranteed or money refun*ed. Mail your order today to 
UNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
288 Transit B.ag. 





Boston, Mass. 











No matter how old the case, or how 
lame the horse, it will pay you to try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ringbone 
Paste $2 a bottle postpaid 
Guaranteed—your money back if it doesn’t 
make the horsegosound.One pogtentosneeny 
enough. For Bone Spavin, Ringbone, Sidebon 
Fleming’s Spavin Li = 2 a bottle 
For Bog Spavin, Splint, ft —s 


ments, etc, 

Bool k’ on “*Home Treatment Livestock Diseases’ 
Free, Our veterinarians prescribe Free for an cases 
whether Flemin medies are indicated or not ite 
for Book and FREE advice. 


FLEMING BROS., 200 Union Stock 


Wonderful 








Invention. 
for Farmers 


For castrating, vaccinating drenching, ring- 





ing, ear-marking, worming on hogs, sheep, 
calves, etc., the Trees Utility Table is nee ed 
on every farm. Pays foritself dozen times over. 

Holds animal tight—up out of dirt. Saves time, 
labor, money. Get ourspecialintroductory price 
offer for short time only. Write quick for pho- 
tographicillustrations and completeinformation 


i TREES MFG. CO., Dept. B-2 Fairmont, Minn, ; 
















UNNING Before you buy Farm or Poultry 
Fence, Barb Wire, Stee! Posts, Gates, 
Roofing. Paints, Furnaces or Cream 
Separators. Get my new 1928 


i Seethedollars yousave 

) My Freight Paid—direct fro om fac- 
y tory prices are lowest in 15 years. 
if] Write for my free 120-page book.— 
dim Brown. 

THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2301 Cleveland, Ohio 


Ta DES TAN 


You have the hides. oa. 
old reliabie tanner, will convert these 
into beautiful fur coats, fur robes or har- 
ness leather for you. Save for yourself the 
many profits made out of your hides. 
Write today for free gamples and catalog. 


COWNIE TANNING 


COMPANY 
s3 Market St. 


























|; hight no thieves came. 








~ SERVICE BUREAU & 








Good neighbors are always worth 
while in a farm community but espe- 
cially when they decide to catch chick- 
en thieves. At least John B. Wilson, 
Columbus Junction, in Louisa county, 
feels that way. For when it became 
necessary for Mr. Wilson to go to 
Muscatine on the last of October to at- 
tend his father’s funeral he had to 
leave the farm unprotected. Then 
thieves came and stole his chickens. 
But the neighbors were at home and 
they went to work in a hurry and it 
was less than twenty-four hours aft- 
erwards that two thieves, Paul De 
Witt and Merle “Red” Lee were cap- 
tured and in jail. 

The neighbors got the thieves and 
they also got a $50 reward from Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for their prompt work. 
Mr. Wilson got most of his chickens 
back and the thieves got what was 
coming to them, for when the judge 
heard the case he acted promptly and 
sentenced the two thieves to five 
years each at Anamosa. 








It all started when Lester Good, 
who had been over to the Shellabar- 
gers for Sunday dinner, wanted to 
look at the rye to see how it was 
growing. Good and Shellabarger took 
a short cut across the farm and, much 
to their surprise, when passing thru 
a hedge they discovered an empty 
ehicken crate hidden there. The first 


NEIGHBORS GET TWO THIEVES 


men in the auto, when they saw Good 
and Shellabarger, immediately speed- 
ed up and started on down the road. 
Luck was with the farmers, however, 
for Johnson did drive up a minute aft- 
erwards and the three men started in 
pursuit of the first pair. They soon 
overtook the car and stopped it. They 
accused the two men, Paul De Witt 
and Ed Lee, of stealing chickens and 
started to look in their car. There 
was proof for in the back were five 
chickens which the fellows undoubt- 
edly were going to place in the crate. 
The fellows, when they saw the farm- 


ers had them, finally admitted they | 


had been stealing chickens and said 
they hadn’t taken them from any of 
the men there but had got them from 
John Wilson. A few minutes later 
Sheriff Oakes arrived and he took 
the pair of thieves in charge and 
placed them in jail at Wapello. After 
some questioning by the sheriff it was 
discovered that Ed Lee, who had been 
captured with De Witt, was not the 
thief who had helped take the chick- 
ens but that it was his brother, Merle 
Lee, who had been an accomplice. So 
Sheriff Oakes without further cere- 
mony went to the Lee home and rout- 
ed Merle Lee out of bed and placed 
him in jail. 

The trial followed shortly and De 
Witt and Merle or “Red” Lee, as he is 





Merle Lee and Paul De 
thought of the men was that thieves 
were planning to rob Good’s poultry 
house. So the men decided to keep 
still and watch the place that night. 
But altho they waited until after mid- 
So they went 


| home to bed. 





Next morning Good went over to 
another neighbor, A. E. Burkett, and 
told him of the matter. Burkett want- 
ed to see the coop so the two men 
went out to the hedge and, much to 
their surprise, there was the coop and 
in it were fifteen chickens. They held 
a council of war and decided the 
thieves would be coming back for the 
crate and chickens. So they figured 
the thing to do was waif. Good stayed 
there while Burkett went and got 
John Gabriel and these two departed 
for Wapello to get Sheriff George 
Oakes. Meanwhile Ed Shellabarger 
joined Good to watch for the approach 
of the thieves. Floyd Johnson had 
been sent for to help with the capture. 

It wasn’t long before a car drove up 
and stopped near the place where the 
crate was hidden. Good and Shella- 
barger thought it was Johnson and 
they went out to tell him to get out 
of the way with his car as they ex- 
pected the thieves. Imagine their sur- 
prise to see it was two fellows whom 
they recognized and whom they sus- 
pected were after the chickens. The 


who went 


chickens. 


stealing 


to prison for 


known in the county, each drew a five- 
year sentence at Anamosa for their 
stealing operations. Sheriff Oakes was 
enthusiastic in his praise of the way 
these farmers worked to catch the 
thieves. “It wasn’t one man but six,” 
he told a Wallaces’ Farmer represent- 
ative, “and prompt action on their 
part got the thieves.” 

So Wallaces’ Farmer paid the re- 
ward to the six men and was glad to 
do so, as Wilson is a Service Bureau 
member and properly protected by the 
Service Bureau. The Louisa county 
Farm Bureau also paid a similar re- 
ward to the six men who worked so 
thoroly to get the thieves and the 
whole neighborhood breathed a sigh 
of relief to know that two thieves who 
had been causing no end of trouble in 
the community were finally placed in 
prison. 

“Just a fine example of a _ place 
where this new poultry marker would 
have been worth a lot,” Sheriff Oakes 
said. “If those chickens had been 
marked we could have known right 
away where they had been stolen from. 
In that case, even if those fellows 
hadn’t confessed, we would have had 
the goods on them. They never raised 
any chickens and couldn’t have proved 








they bought them. I hope every farm- 
er in my county gets a marker and 
marks his poultry.” 


| NONE BETTER, per pound 
| Herring jyrcsved..s%e 
| Pickerel prctsed.126 
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to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken 
success—ihousands in use in every state. 
Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Saves repairs. Walsh special 900 steel test leather, which 
is is explained in big free book. @djusted to fit any 
size horse. Mad + ty ore side baie 
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Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 




















Fresh Frozen Caught Daily 


Delicious, 
newly-caught fish. 


Whitefish, Dred 16x 
Ocean Pike........ lie 
Flounders, Drsd ise 
Salmon, Drad 
Pike Round.......15¢ Sablefish, Drsd.. = 
Dressed...... 6c Halibut, Drsd...... -. 206 
24 hour shipments, wire-bound wOoden boxes. Write 
for free {illustrated price list TODAY. Attractive 
discount on large orders. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT co. 
DEPT DULUTH, MINN, 








GET A 
Litte Wonper 


for yourself and 
friends for Xmas. 
Save time and 
save your hands 
from getting 
sore. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Shell 
seed ears individ- 
ually, the only 
safe way to guard 
against defects. 
See your hard- 
ware dealer, or 
order direct. 


Price 60c Post Paid 
Branjord & Sens 


Story City, Iowa 
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The Bloom Ear Con Slicer and | Cob Crushe 

willdoublethevalue of your corn by en- 
abling you to feed ALL the ear Crusa- 

es Ear, Hus! wiptag b of snap- 

P , wet Or 

corn. Best feedfor 

calves. Folder 











Buy better arcs Fence. Save a a 


Direct to User. We Pay the Freight. 
Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence 
Barbed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint 





Interlocking Fence Co. Box 526 Morton, Iilinois 





| Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
' when writing advertisers. 
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| WASHINGTON LETTER. 


|: 


s 
¢ Washington, D. C.—The most impor- | 


“tart news in Washington this week 
“*hanvened in Chicago. 

i.ocal newspapers have carried only 
shurt extracts of the proceedings of 


the American Farm Bureau conven- 


tion, but there has been a decided de- 


; qi ate 


mand here for the Chicago newspa- 
pers which have contained more ade- 
information. This demand has 
not been limited to any one. group, nor 
to congress. Several of the executive 
offices have scanned the storm clouds 
around the south end of Lake Michi- 
gan with extreme care: 

The final decision of the American 


' Puarm Bureau Federation to “fight it 


out on this line” if it takes all sum- 


mer—altho no other decision was real- , 


ly thought possible, has set the stage 
here for the work to be dene in this 
session of congress on agricultural 
legislation. 

Congressman Haugen finds his own 
position much strengthened by this, 
and is now giving the final touches 
to the Haugen bill which is to be in- 
troduced, probably before the end of 
the coming week. There is as yet no 
news from the office of Senator Mc- 
Nary, from which earlier news has all 
been in the line of a conipromise bill. 
The senate committee on agriculture 
is not as well along in its organiza- 
tion as the house committee, owing 
to the Smith-Vare fight which still 
holds all attention and has consumed 
all time in the senate, while the house 
.is already organized and at work. Un- 
til the senate committee is named and 
organized the course of Senator Mc- 
Nary will not be announced. 


The two vacancies on the house 
committee on agriculture have been 
filled but not publicly announced as 
yet. Instead of Brigham, of Vermont, 
a very vigorous opponent of the Mc- 


Coolidge Wobbles on Muscle Shoals—Hill Loses Favor 


Mr. Hill has made a fine record of ac- 
complishment in the shipping board 
in keeping the freight lines in opera- 
tion where they gave primary service 
to agricultural export trade. 
pointment was asked by all farm orr 
ganizations, and President Coolidge 
responded by giving him a recess ap- 
pointment. This holds good only while 
congress. has not confirmed a _ suc- 
cessor, so to make it good as the farm 
organizations want, the president must 
supplement the reces8 appointment by 
sending his appointment to the senate 
for confirmation. 


His reap- | 


He has not done 


| this, and there is plenty of indications 
| that he may not do so. r 





I 
i 





As to Muscle Shoals, the president 
has heretofore been quoted as favoring 
the disposal of the property to a con- 
cern which would make fetrilizer as the 
primary use to be made of the plants. 
The message reads considerably dif- 
ferent from this and different from 


what it had been indicated he would — 
| say. However, the actual message to 
| the congress as printed in the Con- 


gressional Record reads different from 
what appears in the newspapers. One 
sentence was added ‘which says that 
the plant should be used for fertilizer 
manufacture. 

No one knows just what the out- 
come is to be, but Congressman Mad- 
den has reintroduced his bill to accept 
the offer of the American Cyanimid 
Company, the only concern which of- 
fers to make nitrate fertilizer, and 
there are indications that in spite of 
the wobbly wording of the president’s 
messege he is going to be found 
strongly behind the Madden bill. 





Tax reduction will be the business 
of the house this next week, prepar- 


Corporation profits taxes will be re- 
duced, als® the automobile sales tax. 
All agree t one-half will be cut off 
the present 5 per cent tax. However, 
there is a big fight on to cut it all out. 
The tax on cereal beverages has been 
cut, and the automobile organizations 
want to know why they should be left 
the only victims of the sales tax levy? 
The tax reduction will be somewhere 
between $225,000,000 and $350,000,000. 
The senate is sure to change whatever 
the house does, so the final bill will 
actually be worked out in conference. 
All the big interests at issue know 
this. 





President Coolidge in his message 
states that “‘the federal government 
has almost entirely relieved the farm- 
er from income taxes.” He then goes 
on to state that this has been accom- 
plished by “successive tax reductions.” 
There is a very large chorus of affir- 
mation as to the first part of the state- 
ment, but not for the president’s rea- 


sons. 
S 


YOU GOTTA TAKE A CHANCE 


ing to give the nation a Christmas ,, Flapper: “Should I marry a man who 
: § oOo me? 

present. The only question is as to its Fortune Teller: “Lady, do you want to 

size, and who gets the most of it. | be an old maid?” 
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Nary-Haugen Dill, John D. Clark, of | 


New York, gets one of the vacancies, 
while the other goes to Congressman 
Hope, of Kansas. This is not “Hoch,” 
“of Kansas, as has incorrectly appeared 
in some daily papers. Hoch is a most 
valuable member of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, the author of 
the Hoch-Smith act which has already 
saved the agricultural interests much 
money and more trouble in freight 
rates, and who is still in his place on 


that committee doing fine service for | 


agriculture. The new man is the new 
congressman from the Tincher dis- 
trict, nominated when Mr. Tincher de- 
clined to run, and elected by a hand- 
some majority. Altho a comparatively 
young man he comes with a record of 
distinguished service in the Kansas 
legislature, of -which he was speaker. 
There is no doubt of the very great 
addition which has been made to the 
fighting vanguard of agricultural rep- 
resentatives by naming both Clark and 
Hope to the committee on agriculture, 
altho the support of Clark for a Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill is probably not to be 
expected. 





Agricultural groups do not feel right 
about two things which have happened 
this week. First is that the presi- 
dent’s message does not read the way 
he has been quoted as to the disposal 
of Muscle Shoals. The second is his 
failure to send in the name of 'W. S. 
Hill, of South Dakota, for reappoint- 
ment. to the, United States Shipping 
Board. 

Talking about the second item first, 








And Yow’ll Find it Su 
perior to Sixes of Other 
Makes Costing Hun- 
dreds of Dollars More 


HE sweeping 

enthusiasm 

for the Great New Chry- 

sler “62” is due to the pub- 

lic’s recognition that it has 

completely upset all past 

ideas of what $1095 could 
buy in a motor car. 


Here are features hereto- 
fore found onlyinChryslers 
of higher price—features 
of performance, beauty, 
luxury, comfort, economy, 
safety, dependability and 
long life for which, in any 
other make, you would still 
have to pay hundreds of 
dollars more. 


We will gladly turn a Great 
New Chrysler “62” over to 
you to test in your own 
way. Then you’ll under- 
stand fully the acclaim of 
this sensational car which 
today more than ever is 
setting the country Chry- 
sler-wild. 


These is Less Than Your 
Money’s Worth 


1. Six-Cylinder Engine, 54 h. p. 
2. 7-bearing Crankshaft ; 
3. 62 and more Miles an Hour 
4. Typical Chrysler Acceleration 
5. Impulse Neutralizer 
6. Webbed Crankcase 
7. Ventilated Crankcase 
8. Invar Steel Strut Pistons 
9. Special Engine Manifolding 
10. Exclusive Type of Cylinder 
Head and Combustion 
Chamber 
11. Silchrome Valves 
12. Oil Filter 
13. Air Cleaner 
14. Thermostatic Heat Control 
15. Manifold Heat Control 
16. Cellular Type Radiator 
17. Full Pressure Oiling System 
18. Rubber Engine Mountings 
19. 18-inch-Base Road Wheels 
20. Balanced Front Wheels 
21. Pivotal Steering 
22. 4-wheel Hydraulic Brakes 
23. High Carbon Steel Springs 
24. Specially-designed Rear Axle 
for Balloon Tires 
25. Levelizers Front and Rear 


26. Indirectly-Lighted Instrument - 


Panel 
27. Fedco Numbering System 
28. Electric Gasoline Gauge 
29. Headlamp Control on Steerv 
ing Wheel 
30. Narrow Corner Pillars 
31. Adjustable Steering Wheel 
32. Cadet Visor P 
33. Saddle Spring Seat Cushions 
34. Fine Mohair Upholstery 
35. Rigid ave Curtains on Tour- 


ing 

36. Adjustable Front Seat 

37. Low Center of Gravity 

38. Double Beaded Body Con- 

Chrysl a. and Sym: 

39. ier Smartness a 
metry of Line 

40. Attractive Color Combina- 
tions in Great Variety 











$1005 


To $1295 f.o.b, Detroit 


Great New “62” Prices 


Touring Car - + + $1095 
Business Coupe - « 1125 
2 


-door Sedan -“7e 1 145 
“2ree 1175 

(with rv seat) 
Coupe( with rumbleseat) 1245 
4-door Sedan “ee 1245 
Landau Sedan + «+ 1295 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, sub- 
ject to current Federal excise 
tax. Chrysler dealers are ina 
position to extend the conwve- 
nience of time payments. 


of 7 Pa 

“Red-Head” High-Compres- 
sion Engine—speciallyde 
signed for use with hig 
Pression gas, is standard 
equipment on 

and is available at slight ex- 
tra cost on all other models, 


Whe Neur 
52) Five body styles 
$725 to $875 


The Illustrious Neu 
Seven body 
$s 149509 1745 





Inperial 
body 
sonttoans 




















Well Fixed For Life! 


---$100 A Week 
Steady Earnings! 


-- A Fine Pleasure Car! 


--~A Beautiful New Home! 
- - -An Interesting Business! 


What More 
Could You 
Want? 


fs there any red-blooded man 
who doesn’t want to be his own 
boss—keep all of his own profits? 

BUT, lack of business experi- 
ence, lack of capital or some other 
obstacle has always stood in the 
way. With this mighty Company 
there is nothing to f you back. 
You don’t n capital or experi- 
énce. You simply supply such 
daily necessities as food products, 
soaps, cleansers, farm and home 
remedies,. etc., to long-established 
customers who welcome you. Orders 
are big, quick and easy. 

Find out how you can become 
as well fixed as Bert Funk, with all 
the good things of life and big 
money right from the start. Do 
as Bert Funk did—mail this cou- 
pon today. 





Bert Funk, Illinois 
$100 a week! 
Adaress on reque-t 
A little over a year ago he married 
and took his bride to a beautiful new 
home he had built for her out of his 





Watkins profits. He is “‘well fixed 
for life’” and he finds the distributing 
of Watkins Products a delighful, in- 
teresting business. Mr. Funk says, 
“I would rather distribute Watkins 
Products than eat.” 


You Too Can Make 
Big Money Right 
From The Start! 


7 

9 OPENINGS INIOWA ! 
We have several established Add 

1 

1 


i 
1 would like to know how to make big money in 


the Watkins business like Bert Funk. 


Your Name 








routes available in lowa. 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 


Mail coupon at once. 112 Liberty St., Winona, Minnesota 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















MARK ' YOUR POULTRY 
Protect Your Flock From Thieves 


A thief will not steal poultry if he knows that they are 
marked. It is too hard to sell them. Even if they ean be sold, the 
risk of getting caught is too great. Poultry buyers are on the 
lookout for poultry that has been marked, and report suspicious 
cases if the mark is registered. That is why the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Poultry Marker is the best protection against chicken stealing. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
Poultry Marker 


This marker is the best and cheapest on the market. It is easy 
to operate; simple and positive; strongiy made of aluminum alloy so 
that it will last for years. Complete instructions and enough ink to 
mark 100 birds are included. Your number is registered with Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and it will enable anyone to identify your poultry with- 
out trouble. This marker is just another of the many forms of service 
that Wallaces’ Farmer is offering to its subscribers. 


Help Wallaces’ Farmer stop farm thievery. 
— = = = USE THIS COUPONS === 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Protect your flock now. 


Piease send me your Poultry Marker with ink for 100 birds 











and complete instructions for use.  PYice........csseeeseeeseees $ 1.50 

BORGO BK: BOP si 0.scsvestevsccthe BPG; TCE cs aeicsarsdscecdindl ictus 
(100 birds, 35c; 250, 65c; 500, $1.00) 

Tota? enclosed........ Biccua see 

INA, cod coool scciagisvosnisetnnunavenscapanpeesbealamusiuteadl PRES WP sceiccssteaies 2 

Town....... Pane ba TATANSo is kc bi pinaSbak ppb ovvsaemaenes OMG Sols < seeocct cease 
ma 
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By-Products 


We are told that “Art is the beau- 
tiful way of doing things. Science is 
the effective way of doing things. 
Business is the economic way of doing 
things.” We have in the packing in- 
dustry a good illustration of the eco- 
nomic way of doing things by making 
use of by-products. Indeed, we are 
told that the packers now have 
brought the use of by-products to such 
a point that the intestines, the bones, 
the waste material of the carcass pay 
a good part of the costs of the animal. 

The poultryman in his own yards 
can save the poultry droppings in good 
condition and put them on the land, 
thus utilizing a by-product. He can 
use table scraps, screenings, gleanings 
to save the feed bill. He can prevent 
ravages of rats and mice and the les- 
ser foes, mites and lice, that are no 
less dangerous. 

But the most valuable by-product 
of the poultry industry is the out-of: 
doors interest. ‘The lure of profit in 
poultry which takes women out into 
the fresh air and sunshine when other: 
wise they might feel too busy to leave 
the house. Pep is lost when things 
go wrong from preventable causes. 
When husband and wife are mutually 
interested in the poultry business and 
the husband supplements her interest 
and skill with his strength, the by- 
products of poultry keeping are not 
the side lines which add to the income 
but the exhilaration of knowing that 
things are being done as they should 
be done, and the benefit of working in 
the open. The imagination is a per- 
fectly proper part of the equipment 
with which we are all born. Why not 
imagine that the daily tasks of the 
poultry yard will bring health and 
happiness as by-products?—H. W. A. 


> 
Here and There 


Our mid-western hens are stimu- 
lated to increased production by the 
longer feeding hours which electric 
lighted houses provide, but we haven’t 
noticed any tendency on their part to 
understand the nature of electricity. A 
London wire says the British birds 
have learned the menace of high pow: 
er electric wires and engineers even 
maintain that they have seen bird 
guards warning their associates 
against dangerous lines. 


“All diseases come in the dark and 
are cured in the sun,” says an Italian 
proverb. The different materials for 
covering poultry house window frames 
with a fabric which lets the life-giv- 
ing violet rays come thru to warm 
and enliven the atmosphere is a boon 
to the ‘poultry flock of 1927. Once a 
violet ray gets after a germ it hasn't 
a chance. 


- 


Dr. Muller has been experimenting 
with X-rays in the hope of learning 
something of benefit to the animal 
world, including poultry. Dr. Muller 
exposed flies to the X-rays and allowed 
them to breed, which they did with a 
speeding up of more than 1,500 per 
cent. Some of the progeny were mon- 
strosities and abnormalities which to 
the uninitiated would make the ex- 
periment look without value, but L. J. 
Brosemer, nationally known authority 
on livestock breeding, explains that if 


the discoveries which Dr. Muller has 





made with flies aid in making greater 
discoveries with poultry and the iarg. 
er livestock animals, there is a chance 
that breeders can, figuratively speak- 
ing, “manufacture farm animal types 
to order and in numbers. This abun- 
dance will then revolutionize the diet, 
the customs and the mode of living 
of the civilized world almost as com- 
pletely as the invention of the steam 
engine and automobile changes trans- 
portation methods.” 

You know that Harvey J. Sconce, 
agricultural scientist and author, has 
developed purple, green, bronze, yel- 
low, red, lavender and pink cornstalks 
so that our corn fields may some time 
be veritable flower gardens? Maybe 
by the time Dr. Sconce has given us 
rainbow colored corn fields, Dr. Mul- 
ler will have made such progress with 
his discoveries that we may order 
hatched in the morning, chicks of a 
required length, breadth and thickness 
to satisfy our family with fried chick- 
en in the evening. 


Hens are not the only live crop 
which is being studied and handled 
with thought of increased productiv- 
ity. Motorized bees are the latest 
thing. A company has been formed in 
California which proposes to main- 
tain apiaries on truck trailers, moving 
swarnis to places where the bees can 
make short side trips on their own 
overland motive power to blooming 
plants. The president of the company 
said the bees could travel only a lim- 
ited distance with a full load of honey. 
The short haul would give them time 
for more trips and thus greatly in- 
crease their productivity—H .W. A 


‘S$ 


New York Law Lowers 
Fresh Egg Prices 


Recently we called attention to the 
new New York egg grading law and 


| suggested that we thought it would 


give the producer of fresh eggs during 
the fall and winter months less of a 
margin over the storage eggs than he 
had received during recent years. This 
matter is of real interest to a consider- 
able number of poultry keepers in 
Iowa and the adjoining states. A 
goodly number of farmers producing 
fall and early winter eggs have found 
it profitable to make direct shipments 
to New York during the months from 
September to February. 

The effect of this law appears to be 
what we anticipated. “Extras,” which 
are the best grade of storage eggs, sold 
during the week ending October 15 at 
47 to 50 cents, 1 to 3 cents less than 
last year. “Nearby Jersey whites” 
(strictly fresh eggs) sold for 63 to 67 
cents, 10 to 13 cents less than on the 
corresponding date last year. Western 
and Pacific white extras (strictly 
fresh) sold for 58 to 62, 13 to 14 cents 
under 1926. 

S 


Those poultry breeders who hope to 
get maximum fertility in their hatch- 
ing eggs next spring can well afford 
to begin feeding cod liver oil now to 
the hens which will be used as breed- 
ers. Observations at the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture indicate that 
the addition of the oil to the ration 
will help keep hens in good condition 
and send them into the breeding sea- 
son full of vigor and vitality. - 
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Letting Fresh Eggs Speak For 
Themselves 
* One of the booths at the automobile 
recently held three coops of 
chickerts. Over the coop of the male 


show 


was the sign, “Worth $500.” A chart 
on the side wall showed the pedigree 
of the bird. On the sire’s side he 
had a grand-dam with a record of 305 
eggs and a great grand-dam with a 
record of 290 eggs. On the dam’s side 
he traced back to a dam with a record 
of 303 eggs; and her dam and grand- 
dam had laid 322 and 292 eggs. This 
pedigree showed the egg production, 
on both sides, of three generations. 

No eggs were sold in this booth, but 
every evening the owner had great 
heaps of hard-boiled, new-laid eggs to 
give away and a supply of salt. He 
figured that it was great advertising 
to have the visitors to the show stand 
in front of his booth and eat a hard- 
boiled egg. 

Information, about the plant was 
given thru catalogs, exhibits and 
statements concerning the plant print- 
ed on letterheads of the farm. These 
letterheads were attractive. A wide 
gateway of rather unusual construc- 
tion is at the entrance to the grounds 
and carries the name of the farm on a 
crossbar which spans the driveway. 
This gateway showing the name is at 
the top of the letterhead. 

This plant is one of the co-operative 
plants of which I have previously writ- 
ten. Each member of the association 
grades and candles his own eggs. 
Each earton_is numbered and sealed. 
If any complaint is made of the eggs 
as to size, an entire new carton is 
given. Eggs must weigh not less than 
twenty-four ounces to the dozen. Eggs 
that hang on the balance must go into 
the lower class or twenty-two-ounce 
Everything is sold thru mer- 
chants at wholesale prices. On No- 
vember 19 the wholesale price for 
twenty-four-ounce eggs was 52 cents; 
for twenty-two-ounce eggs, 48 cents, 
and for small eggs, 38 cents. These 
small eggs are sold to bakers. The 
object here is to have a uniform egg 
that fills the carton uniformly across 
the top with no space at the sides. 
“Not so much size—there is danger in 
too large an egg—but uniformity of 
color and size is the goal of the co- 
operators on this poultry plant.” 

The number of visitors to the auto- 
mobile show who stopped to look at 
this exhibit was surprising. The head 
of the plant was awake to the value of 
personal work and spent the most of 
the day answering questions about his 
plant and the suecess of the co-opera- 
tors. —H. W. A, 


SSS 
The Turkeys They Don’t Have 


I don’t take much pleasure in the 
10 per cent of turkeys I have grown 
this year because I regret the 90 per 
cent I lost,” a discouraged turkey grow- 
er said. “The worst of it is that the 
fault is my own. I let the turkeys run 
with the chickens. They got lice, of 
course. I gave them too much feed the 
first month, and to the ones that were 
left I fed too much new corn. Now I 
don’t know whether to keep the few I 
have as breeders, on the theory of thes 
survival of the fittest, or market them 
all at Christmas and start again: One 
thing I think I have learned is to give 
more milk and beef scraps next year 
and less corn; more time to prevention 
of disease and less time to doctoring.” 

In the long run, this ong feeding dis- 
covery learned may help our friend to 
Save as many turkeys as he lost. It is 
a fact that it takes more energy to get 
well than to keep well, whether we 
Sp eak of ourselves or of our domestic 
animals.—H, W. A, 


eges. 









PAN-A-C 


Puts hens in laying trim 


Some Recent World’s Record Layers: A Canadian 

hen laid 351 eggs in the year ending October 31, 

1926. Other world’s records in recent years were 

329 eggs in a year by a hen in Hampton Normal 

Institute, 337 by a hen in Washington State Col- 
lege, and 347 by an Australian hen. 

The world’s records above are exceptional. They 
simply show possibilities. But thousands of hens 
lay 200 or more eggs yearly. In public egg-laying 
contests the 200-egg hen is no longer a rarity. 

How many eggs are your hens laying? 

Statistics show that the average for hens of the 
whole United States does not run over 75 to 80 
eggs per hen each year—less than one egg per hen - 


every four days 


Figure how much greater your profits would be 
if your hens were in the class of good layers— 
200-egg hens, or hens that would lay practically 


every other day. 


The difference between good layers and the low 
average and poor layers that do but little more 
than pay for their feed, lies in the care and con- 
ditioning and attuning of hens for laying. 

Feed as you will, care for as you may, but 
until your hens are conditioned and at- 
tuned for laying, eggs will be scarce. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a puts hens in laying 
trim. Pan-a-ce-a whets the appetite, improves the 
digestion and puts the hen’s 
system in condition to turn a 
proper proportion of her feed 





into eggs. 


Pan-a-ce-a. 


in six months. 






Pan-a-ce-a gives life and energy, promotes in- 
dustry, gives good feeling and good cheer. 
get off of the roost in the morning ready to scratch 
for their breakfast. 

Pan-a-ce-a is a valuable nerve tonic. 
into healthy action every organ, particularly the 
egg organs. It-tones them up, makes them active 
when sluggish or dormant. 
right proportion of the feed goes to egg-making, 
and not all to feathers, fat and maintenance. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a also provides 
the necessary minerals—calcium carbon- 
ate and calcium phosphate—for egg-shell 
formation and for the growth of 
and feathers. 

The Pan-a-ce-a hen is a merry, happy, working 
hen, with red comb and wattles. Pan-a-ce-a starts 
up the singing, scratching and cackling, the busy 
hum of industry. 

That’s laying trim. That’s when the eggs come. 

Pan-a-ce-a does not take the place of any 
feed and no feed can take the place of 


Hens 


It brings 


That means that a 


bone 


It costs but little to feed Pan-a-ce-a. The price 
of one egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen needs 


Sold everywhere with the express understanding 
that if you do not find it profitable to feed 
Pan-a-ce-a you have but to return the empty con- 


tainer to the dealer and he will 
refund your money without quib- 
bling. We reimburse the dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark 
Incorporated 
Ashland, Ohio 








trial — today ! 
BeLstehtors 

Blatchford’s 3 Steps to Poultry Success 
1. Chick Mash $2 Starts ent chicks pacer te pg 
2. Growing Mash period‘ Se _ 
x Egg Mash Stor" foo is where. Top A 4 Me rye execu’ 





Send for free 


envelope sample (specify which 
masb) and valuable poultry information—free. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Dept.6979 Waukegan, IB. 








So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 


“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This fs Se peoved by the “Successful” 35 
pF apy You want the “Success- 
ul’ for a sure success this 

more eggs chickens 
the world. 


“SUCCESSFUL”? "cu2370% 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Get my Latest 


Money-Saving Offer. 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grain 
Sprouters furnish green food— 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 






















Packed fresh—in wire bound boxes, 100 pounds 
shipping weight, cont. 85 Ibs. net wt. of fish. 
Shipped immediately. 24-hour service. 

FRE with every order new 96-page Recipe Book 


—approved by Good Housekeeping In- 
ROYAL HERRING 


stitute. 
Selected, Round_...... $ 5.85 


Dressed, Cleaned........ 7.15 

YELLOW PERCH, Round, Sweet-meated. 8.50 

PIGKERE Round, weather. frozen........... 9.15 

Dressed and Headless... 10.75 

WALL- EYED PIKE Round, Winter-caught 12.75 

Cleaned, Dressed_-.... 13.50 

WHITEFISH, Large, Dressed-__............... 13.75 

pt be Leste, Channel, Sar a 18.70 

PIKE, (Whiting) — gece: a 

POUNDERS: Dressed and Headless canis 11.00 

SALMON, Dressed and Head . 14.25 
BLACK COD, Dressed and Headice ‘ 





HALIBUT, Dressed and Head ~. 16.50 

WHITEFIS Ty chaitibes) 10-ib. box 2.00 

Shipped from MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH, 

MINN., at these prices, = quick service order 

from advertisement. Add 50c per box if you want 

shipments made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 
Write for illustrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 








DOCK D DULUTH, MINN 
Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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Incubators 


1928 Champion Belle City 


We celebrate our 28th year by y bringing out a line of 
new-type incubators, with s greatest im- 
provements made in 50 od All oninaaa te 
patents pending. ite walls, ten times er 
than wood. Moisture or heat cannot shrink, swell or 
crack it. New triple-walled doors which forever fit. 
pper ——y tank, self- a ae safety lamp. 
ew egg tra: g turner leep nursery, egg 
tester. Send for for nrg 5 book, “The New Day in 
Hatching.” It shows the new inventions, the incu- 
80 up to 600 sizes. As low as 
$12.95. You cannot afford to continue 1. old ww 
Hatch every fertile egg. Write ry toda ve 
new i or old customers too. Shan! Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box ie, fae ma Wis. 


WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 


The Nation’s Great Pou Ma: 
8 ltry —_ 132 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
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Cakes served at banquets 
given in honor of queens, 
presidents and world-no- 
tables; that capture first 
prizes at county and state 
fairs are leavened with 
Calumet. You can make 
and serve the same kind 
of cakes right in your 
own home by using the 
same superior leavener. 


One trial will prove it. 
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Gosts More-Worth It! 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING (0. 


Minneapolis. Minn 
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on the volume of its income, the same as any other business. 
.... Fortunately, during 1927 conditions have been more 
favorable for the farmer. His income will probably be 
greater this season than last. He is looking intoa brighter future. 
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the most of the opportunity to build a sounder and more 
profitable business undertaking. Advisory groups and agri- 
cultural bureaus are available to help him, because they 


true prosperity. 
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departments of the N. V. Potash Export My., is conducted. 








A Brighter Future 


WE no longer plant by the light of the moon... . 


Agriculture has become a sound business, depending 


By investing this increase in income wisely, he can make 


realize that the prosperity of the farmer is the basis of all 


It is in accord with this general policy that the work of all 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 
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¢. fpsterdam, Holland 
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The Minister and the Muse 


( Continued from page 12) 


“What, sir!” the deacon cried. 

“Pardon me, pardon me. You 
seemed to be a character in a story, 
you and twelve others who were about 
to hang a poor charcoal burner. I 
hope to explain it to you later.” 

People were beginning to look queer 
at this moonshine talk, so Bill spoke 
up: “That’s just as it is in the story. 
I’ve read it.” 

“Sure,” I chipped in. “So have I.” 

Well, things quieted down and we 
went thru with the rehearsal as tho 
nothing had happened, but later, as 
Bill and I walked home with Cash, he 
asked us to stop at Dr. Burley’s with 
him. 

“Doc,” he opened up, “I’m worried 
into a sweat over the parson.” 

“Um. Well?” The old doctor never 
said much when he wanted others to 
talk. 

“He—” Cash hated to say it, “‘he 
ain’t right in his head.” 

“What do you mean?” the doctor 
shot at him. 

“Well, he looks bad and he acts 
queer to home.” 

“Queer?” 

“Uh-huh. Stays cooped up in his 
room most of the time and when he 
comes out he’s as absent minded as a 
hen in a thunder shower. He forgets 
his overshoes and his necktie, salts 
his victuals twice, lets his fire go out. 
And he keeps telling his wife he ain’t 
—who’s the feller he says he ain’t?” 

“Harriet Beecher Stowe,” Bill 
helped out. 

“Oh, yes; he keeps telling his wife 
he ain’t her.” 

“You mean he thinks he is Harriet 
Beecher Stowe.” The doctor looked 
serious. “A case of a 

“No,” Cash cut in, “he knows he 
ain’t the Stowe woman.” 

“Why, what is strange about that? 
Everyone knows it.” 

“It’s his mentioning it at all that’s 
queer. It ain’t necessary for me to go 
‘round telling folks I ain’t the queen 
of Sheby, is it?” 

The doctor glanced at little old Cash 
and smiled. “Hardly,” he said. 

“That’s it. But, Doc,’ Cash was 
goshawfully serious, “this afternoon 
he got it into his head that he was 
King George.” 

“King Arthur,” Bill picked him up. 

“Yeah, that’s the one. Well, this 
afternoon down to the church he 
thought he was this kind and he 
grabbed a wall brush and walloped 
the fog out of Joe Brown.’ But the 
doctor wouldn’t believe it until the 
three had told him all about it. 

He laughed, for a stuffed under. 





| taker would have smiled at Sir Dill 
| Doll, but was serious the next second. 


“This is grave,” he said. “A mental 
disorder of that kind may become 
highly dangerous.” 

“You—you think he ought to be— 
to be shut up?” Cash stammered. 

“Eventually,” the doctor said, taking 
a turn about the room, for he was 
pretty much cut up about it, “eventual- 
ly he may reach a point where an asy- 
lum is the only place for him.” 

“Godfrey Diner!” Cash groaned. 

Bill and I swapped looks and he 
took the floor. 

“Mr. Penhy is a thousand miles 
from being crazy,” he said, strutting 
a little. “He has simply soaked up 
too much of his work.” He threw out 
his chest. “I happen to know because 
he asked my advice about it.” That 














might have been stretched into the 
truth. Anyhow, it sounded big. They 
stared at him and he enjoyed himself, 

“Speck and I promised not to tell 
anyone in town,” he went on, “but 
Cash wasn’t in town so I can tell him 
and doctors have a right to know ev- 
erything.” 

It may have been a small hole to 
squeeze thru, but when they began 
talking about putting Mr. Penny in an 
asylum it was time something was 
done. So he shot the whole story. 


| After that we held a council of war 


and decided that the sporting thirfg to 
do was to sit tight for a few days 
longer and give the minister a chance. 

The next day after school we took 
up his wood as usual and splashed into 
a funeral. He was all there was to 
it, and he was enough. He was 
enough. He was slumped in his chair, 
his hands hanging down, old, tired, 
all in. Gloom came from him like cold 
air from a lump of ice until you could 
feel it in the room. As I put some 
wood in the stove he stood up and 
threw in a handful of papers. I saw it 


| was his King Arthur story and tried 
| to fish it out, but he pushed me away 
| and slammed the stove door. 


Well, Bill and I held a post mortem, 
as you might say, and dug up ‘the 
cause of the trouble. It seems that 
Mrs. Caleb Howe’s nephew, Charles 
Graves, who has been a New York 
magazine editor for twenty years, was 
in town for Christmas and Mr. Penny 
had taken the story over for him to 
read. And Graves had told him what 
we all might have known, that he was 
about as much of an author as he was 
a big league shortstop and that his 
story stood the same chance in the 
magazine world as Mary’s lamb in a 
Chicago packing house. 

But it would have cracked the heart 
of a castiron bulldog to hear him tell 
it, he was so hopelessly crushed; as 
the books say. 

“I asked him if he cared to use it,” 
he said in a pitiful little voice. “ ‘Use 
it!’ he cried. ‘There is not an editor 
in the world who would use it. What 
possessed you to write it?’ ‘I wanted 
the money,’ I told him. ‘Do you ac- 
tually expect money for it?’ he asked. 
‘There is not, and never was, a mar- 
ket for such stuff. Once in a hundred 
years some great stylist with a reputa- 
tion can put over a little of it.’ ‘You 
don’t like my literary style?’ I asked. 


‘Style! You haven’t any,’ he an- 
swered. ‘You’re not cut out for writ- 
ing, tho probably some correspond- 


ence school or sucker-fishing publish- 
er told you you were. You haven't 


| any talent, any training, any gift for 


words, anything that an author must 
have. Forget it.’” 

The poor little duffer looked up at 
us and he didn’t cry. I reckon he felt 
too bad for that. “I would forget it 
if it was not for Mrs. Penny,” he 
groaned. 
She needs my help and I have failed 
her.” -And he lay over on his desk. 
Didn’t sob, just lay there. 

We got out as soon as we could and 
found Cash and Ma. Something had 
to be done and finally we all went 
‘down to see Dr. Burley. 

“It breaks his heart to think he has 
failed,” Ma said. 

“Failed!” Doc roared as tho she had 
slapped his face. 
failed? His story has failed, but he 
hasn’t. 


-_— 





“But she needs the money. | 


“Who says he has . 


There isn’t a man, woman or | 
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child in thigy town who hasn't received 
, wousand favors from him. He has 
given the best years of his life to us. 
fe has taught us Christianity seven 
gays a week, nursed us, fed us, clothed 
us, prayed for every last one of us 
from the bottom of his heart—and we 
pave paid him less than day wages!” 

The doctor swore, something he sel- 
dom did. “And now at Christmas time 
we are going to let him think he has 
failed. Failed! It’s us who are in 
danger of failing. If this town can’t 
give those two saints a vacation in 
Florida this winter, may the Almighty 
destroy it as he did Sodom and Go- 
morrah.” 

Wow! But the Doc was het up. And 
he stayed so until Christmas eve, 
when he dropped in an whispered that 
the Pennys’ 
gone over the top by more than a hun- 


- dred dollars. 


Well, when it was all over, I guess 
that the minister understood that no 
jaatter what that editor thought of his 
stvle, the rest of us rather liked it. 
His letters from Florida sound as tho 
he and Mrs. Penny were having a 
whale of a time. 


Illinois Farmers Honored 


The Prairie Farmer, of Chicago, 
which inaugurated the program of giv- 
ing recognition to farm folks who 
achieved not only success in their 
chosen life’s work but likewise who 
were constructive citizens in their 
communities, held their third annual 
Master Farmer Dinner at Chicago dur- 
ing International Livestock Show 
week. 

‘“hirteen Master Farmers of Illinois 
were honored on this occasion. They 
were a very fine group of men, and 
fully worthy of the honor bestowed. 
Two hundred and fifty guests repre- 
senting big men in business in Chi- 
cago, former Master Farmers and pub- 
lishers of other farm papers gathered 
io do them honor. The medals were 
bestowed by Burridge D. Butler, pub- 
lisher of the Prairie Farmer, and a 
brief acknowledgment of the recogni- 
tion was made by each of the Master 
Fermers. Dr. Eugene Davenport, for- 
merly head of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture, made a splendid address 
to the Master Farmers and one which 
was profitable to all who attended the 
Mester Farmer banquet. 

The Farmer, of St. Paul, held their 
Master Farmer banquet honoring Min- 
nesota farmers the week previous. 
Wallaces’ Farmer will hold its Master 
Farmer banquet honoring Iowa farm- 
ers on January 10. Our readers will 
receive full information about it later. 

The Illinois Master Farmers hon- 


Christmas present had | 
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ored by the Prairie Farmer were as | 


follows: Conrad Kessler, Putnam 
county; L. J. Walther, Madison coun- 
ty; Jas. T. Wise, Champaign county; 
W. J. Houck, Montgomery county‘ E. 


L. Hoyt, Kane county; E. C. Coulter, | 


‘amon county; J. H. Warne, Du- 
a 






county; Wayne McClure, Will county; 
L. H. Pfeffer, St. Clair county; J. O. 


Mathewson, DeKalb county; Ben 
Emge, ®t. Clair county; M. F. Walsh, 
Piatt county. 

\ 


An Old Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The farm I live on consists of 200 
acres. I got it from my father. One 
hundred and sixty acres of it he got as 
a claim in 1851. I have lived on it for- 
ty-nine years. .There has never been a 
Mortgage on the place. Who can show 
asimilar record? H. P. COULSON. 

Appanoese County, Iowa. 


county; W. D. Brickey, McLean | 
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Make this Christmas last : 
for thousands of miles 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Super Quality 
MINERAL FEED 


The only mineral feed sold under a positive guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back. Endorsed by veterinarians and stock- 
men everywhere. Murphy’s is admittedly the most digestible, best balanced 
and produces biggest profits because it is safe, effective and palatable. 


It Gets Results. Murphy’s Minerals stand supreme. They are 
ye 


the standard of excellence. They have 
4 no_ substitute. 























Feeding authorities recommend 

Murphy’s because it gets definite and 
rofitable results for less money. Send 10c for ¥ 
rof. John M. Evvard’s book “Minerals and 

= Feeding,” a“Gold Mine” of feeding ine — p=” 
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' formation. Also details regard- Heat, S 
: > : oe Dept. 451 r 
9 Ujye=——= ing Murphy’s Miner ~-* Kindly send me free of cha all inf rma 
ntee, tion regardi : RALS. Also 
and my guerentes or ind 10c enclosed for Prof. Evvard’s book. 


James H. Murphy, «* 
‘a Pres. | eee 
w Prodecte Cong Nome ee eeeeeeeseeeeeree 
Dept. 451 city” . 


Burlington, Wis. 
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W-W="FEED GRIND i 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
No burrs, gears or knives. Powerful ham- 





mers do the work. en heavy duty imi 
roller benrings. Five sizes — elevator or a 
blower. 14 successful service. 6 
Write fortiterature and feed samples, > 
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Make 1928 
your Best Dairy year 


Time, now, for putting your best thought 
toincreasing milk profits in the new year. 
“Turn over a new leaf,’ without endan- 
gering milk production. Put your herd on 
the proper Quaker Dairy Ration and re- 
duce your production costs to a minimum. 
Follow the common-sense advice that 
says: 


“Pick the Feed that Fits Your 
Farm, Your Her 


Quaker Boss Dairy Raiion is the ideal 

24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 

20% meets the need of those herds receiv- 
ing poor alfalfa hay, fair clover hay, 
or real chojce mixed clover and grass 
hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 

16% when cows are receiving choice clover 
hay, good alfalfa hay, or an excellent 
grade of fine mixed grass-and-clover 
hay; a good ration for dry stock and 
for young growing stock. _ 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, 
as the exclusive grain ration, hasa real 
place when the herd is receiving lib- 
eral quantities of the very best grade 
of alfalfa hay. For blending it com- 
bines beautifully with any Quaker 
high protein feed. For all stock—dry 
stock, horses, sheep, swine and steers 
—it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Feeds contain molasses 

in dried form and are rich in the min- 

erals cows must have to make milk. 
Send for the FREE book—“The Dairy 
Herd”— it tells you just how to meet the 
feed requirements of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

















Manufacturers of 
Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Meal Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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Asia, Africa and Ail Way Points 


(Continued from page | 4) 


We approached one drowsy old dow- 
ager sitting on an empty oil can with 
a calabash full of green oranges on a 
mat beside her. “How much for 
orange?” I asked. Some one had told 
me those green oranges were good to 
eat, in spite of their color. 

“Penny for two,” she said, spanking 
her lips together with a thick smack. 
We bought four. “You dash me, mas- 
tah?” She, too, knew that word, the 
Afro-English for tip. I dashed her 
two of the oranges, and the transac- 
tion was legal with everyone satisfied. 
Then I sat down on a deserted table 
to eat my warm orange, while Jim 
ventured back behind the market, on 
the beach, where a collection of na- 
tives were milling around in a drink- 
ing carousal or celebration of some 
kind that didn’t appeal to me. 

Next to me a buxom negress, bulg- 
ing like a shining egg plant above her 
yellow wrapper, was selling cola nuts. 
The meat of these smooth, thin-shelled 
nuts contains a stimulating drug suf- 
ficiently powerful to intoxicate a man 
if he chew enough of them. I bought 
a few, pelled off the thin shell of one 
and nibbled at the meat. It was bit- 
ter, and I started to toss the haif-eaten 
kernel away when a young boy inter- 
rupted with “Dash it to me, mastah.” 
I handed it to him, 
much he could eat before the caffeine 
would affect him. I put the others in 
my pocket to throw away some other 
time, instead of contributing any fur- 
ther to the delinquency of this little 
chocolate drop. 

A wizened old hag, stripped to the 
waist and smoking a pipe, sat cross- 
legged on the floor beside a tray full 
of a sort of bread stuff. Raised dough 
biscuits they were, round and the size 
of cocoanuts. She wasn’t ambitious 
enough to brush the flies off and I 
wasn’t hungry enough to eat one. 
Next to her was a black Mohammedan, 
beard, slippers, turban and all. He 
had a stock of glass beads, little rusty 
padlocks, and leather bags. A couple 
of dollars would have bought him out. 
I asked to photograph him and he re- 
fused. I offered a _ shilling and he 
turned his back. 

At the far end of the square were 
the fish, piles of them, fresh and 
foul, dried and drying. One of the 
fish mongers sidled up to me, pointed 
to my camera and said, “Draw me.” 
He was a dashing young buck but 
nothing unusual. I didn’t care for his 
picture and told him so. I didn’t care 
for his odor, either, but he must have 
know that. He mumbled something 
about dash and two shillings but-I 
didn’t want his picture at all and cer- 
tainly didn’t care to pay him for it. 
He pleaded, but I was firm, and the 
black clouds gathered on all sides to 
His English was 
as bad as my African. 

“Mastah, he like dash you two shill- 
ings for draw him photograph,” finally 
volunteered. a friendly interpreter. 
Ah, that was a horse of a different 
color. He evidently thought I had 
simply to snap him and then reach 
into my camera, pull out the photo- 
graph and hand it to him. It was dif- 
ficult to explain why I couldn’t take 
his money, but it was a pleasure to 
try. 

This dashing young negro wasn’t 
the only one who surprised us that 
way. In the same market a ragged old 
wreck touched my raincoat and ges- 
tured that he would like to have it. I 
couldn’t dash away my only raincoat 


wondering how, 


| and was pulling away when he ex. 
plained that he wanted to buy it. Andl 
he was willing to pay what it wa 
| worth, too. I didn’t sell. Others of- 
| fered to buy my fountain pen and ev ey 
my two-dollar watch. 

In the midst of all this haggling Jim 
suddenly panted up to my elbow; 
“Let’s get out of here,” he whispered 
—and I didn’t stop to ask him why. [ 
had caught one glimpse of a scowling 
black Mohammedan’s face at the head 
of a walking delegation close upon, 
' Jim’s heels. 

We catapulted out of the market, 
followed by the storm clouds. Between 
gasps Jim told his story: The cele. 
| brants on the beach were cooking chop 
| and mixing up some kind of a drink 
which they sipped out of big bowls, 
Jim had secured permission to photo- 
graph a young buck in a G string— 
and in his cups—and after making two 
or three snaps Jim offered the negro: 
thripense for dash. The negro wanted 
the picture instead of money. Jim 
| tried to explain how that was impossi- 
ble and offered him sixpence for balm’ 
But the angry black was apparently 
doing some explaining of his own to 





about them, headed by a drunken Mo- 


Jim snatched it back and fled for thes 
market and me. 

Now Captain Phillips had Sarna 
us of the necessity for strictly observ 
ing all the local laws and ordinances 
of the towns in which we visited and 
he had described the efficiency, and 
sometimes officiousness, of the local 
police. As an example he told of an 
Englishman who had run afoul of the 
negro police in one of the west coast 
towns. The Englishman had heard a 
commotion in the night, apparently in 
his own front yard, and stepped out 
onto his porch in his pajamas, to in-: 
vestimate. He was immediately ar- 
rested, and later fined, for indecent ex- 
posure—and that in a land where near 
nakedness is the mode! The English 
explain that, in their colonies, the 
country really belongs to the negroes 
and it is therefore theirs to govern lo 
cally. The English simply administer 
the colonial government in the inter 


laws and customs. We wondered how 
seriously we had offended, and what: 
retribution there would be. 

Just as we slackened our pace t¢ 


uptown, a barefooted but gaily uni 
formed policeman tapped me on the 
arm and ordered, “Come!” Had Jim 
already been reported to the police? I 
recalled in that instant my gift of the 
cola nut to a minor, and also Jim's 
dash of a Lincoln, Neb., street car 
check to a negro that morning on the 
dock. Another policeman reinforced 
his mate. We marched into the sta- 
tion and faced the glittering negro 
captain poised behind the rail. 

“How do you do, gentlemén,’ he 
smiled, and then continued in a per 
fection of English that surprised me. 
“IT called to you gentlemen as you 
passed the door but apparently you! 
didn’t hear me and so I had the order- 
ly ask if you would please stop a mo- 
ment. I’m simply wondering if you 
would care to sell your comera?” 

Phew! What a relief! We weren't 
arrested after all. When 





























his friends, for a mob had gathered | 


hammedan who grabbed the camera. | 











ests of the negroes and respect their 


pass the police station, on our way) 












informed 
that I wouldn’t part with my camera, 
the captain politely begged my pardon) 
for stopping us, and we tarried to chat’ 
with him a few minutes, glorying in” 


fa = cae ee oe RSA | 
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our righteousness, but with one eye 
upon Jim’s pursuers lounging in the 
street. 

When we finally left the station it 
was time to go aboard the Humhaw 
for supper. We caught the first surf 
boat and put out for our ship just as 
Jim’s walking delegation gathered on 
the dock. “I guess it’s time we were 
leaving Bathurst,” he grinned, and 
then added insult to injury by climb- 
ing back into the stern and snapping 





Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat Dilators reach 
the seat of the trouble - - - give positive results. 
Always keep a package on hand for treatment 


of Spider, Obstructions, Cut or Z 5 
Bruised Teats, Hard Mitkers. Steri- their picture from the boat. 
~~: pee ES ae okenien Our further adventures on the west 
into the teat canal. coast of Africa will be described next 
week. a 
Heals the Teat-- 


Keeps it Open 


i dozen mailed 
A Ry Fy 
Back guarantee. Give dealer's name so we 
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Missouri Dairy Cow Honor Roll 












can arrange your future supply ly. 
Dr. H.W. NAYLOR, Veterinarian For 1927 
Dept. 17 Morris, N. ¥. The 1927 Missouri honor roll for the 
Other Dr. Naylor products - testing of butterfat production in dair 
Liquid Udder Balm, $1. mari oe p iry 
Gorget Powder, 0c. cows has just been announced with 


PACKED IN- 
MEDICATED | 
OINTMENT ~ } 


Car-min-ton, & 
concentrated mineral 
tonic for cows, $2. 
Foul Treatment, 
$1. White Scour 
Tablets, 50cq 


DR.NAYLOR\ > 
Medicated ~ 


1,388 cows in 76 herds appearing on 
the roll. The total production of but- 
terfat for this list was 478,408 pounds 
for the year with an average yearly 
production of 344 pounds per cow. 
The distribution in breed on the 
1927 honor roll was: Jersey, 32 herds 
comprising 418 cows; Holstein, 25 
herds and 455 cows; mixed, 17 herds 
| and 463 cows; Gue nsey, 2 herds and 


TEAT = 
DILATORS &. : 

52 cows. The largest individual herd 
c was that of Fred Wolferman, Jackson 


Empire Oul-Bu TER | count, with a herd of 99 mixed cows. 
Tank Heater M. Thayer, Mt. Vernon, Lawrence 
> 2 Ae ~ oe ‘3 county, led the list in butter produc- 
YY Sy a ; ys tion with an average of 500 pounds. 
3) “NH ti He has a herd of twenty cows. The 
KBs i——- next closest entrant was Biggs Glas- 
; re “7 cock, Hannibal, Ralls county, with 

- . nine Jersey cows averaging 398. 











a steady increase in the number of 
herds attaining it since that time. In 
1924 there were but fifteen herds ap- 
pearing on the list, in 1925 there were 
thirty, and in 1926 fifty-six herds at- 
tained the roll. 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 



















tele oem gaara gel. capacity. Of! burner directly This year the seventy-six herds 
ates seat, mreoe bees becitny—fatin faster 08 the making the honor roll were distributed 
-—___) We else manu- j ac 
wgated in overs locality.  Spgcted thruout fourteen counties. Jackson 
Heater and Waterer to presvec- # | county, with 611 cows in seventeen | 


Orice and ~ eal Buy direct 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 ".7th St., Washington, la. 


herds, led in point of numbers. It is 
estimated that there are about 615 
herds, including over 9,000 cows, thru- 
out the state which are striving to be 
listed on the honor roll. 

The requirements for attaining the 
honor roll as set forth by the National 
| Dairy Association requires that a herd 
must have at least five cows, that a 
yearly average of at least 300 pounds 
of butterfat per cow be produced, and 











FOR FARM AND SHOP USE WHEN 
EQUIPPED WITH A FAMOUS 





Regulates speed for all 
loads. Entirely auto- 
matic. Saves fuel, re- 
pairs and one man’s 
time. Simple. Relia- 
ble. Easily installed. 
| Write for circulars, 
price and special 
THIRTY -DAY 
TRIAL OFFER 


year. 

The owner of a herd that fulfills the 
requirements for being listed on the 
honor roll is issued a certificate of at- 
tainment by the National Dairy Asso- 
ciation. This certificate gives the 
name of the herd owner, the owner of 
cows in the herd, and the average 
number of pounds of butterfat main- 
tained-by the herd. 

If it is the first time the herd has 
attained the honor roll a red seal is 
placed on the certificate; a blue seal 
denotes the second attainment; and a 
gold seal denotes that it is the third 
time the owner of the herd has been 
listed on the honor roll. Several gold 
seals appear on the Missouri list this 
year. 

The work. of compiling the records 
is carried on through the various cow 
testing associations of the state and is 
supervised by the extension depart- 
ment of the dairy department of the 
| College of Agricuiture. 









































The Missouri honor roll has been | 
maintained since 1924 and has made | 


that testing be continuous thruout the 
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Milk Pail Proof 


C. O. Stephens, Center- 
ville, Ia., owns five cows 
that produced 26.5 pounds 
more milk daily on Cow 
Chow, for an extra net 
profit per month of $14.10. 


Willard Moffett, Lorimor, 
Ia., found that his 12 cows 
made an extra profit of 
$39.60 pcr month, after he 
began feeding Cow Chow. 


The Clarinda State Hos- 
pital, at Clarinda, Ia., has 
good Holstein cows, and 
they feed them good feed. 
One of their cows holds 
the production record for 


all Iowa State Institu- 
tions. They have been 
buying Cow Chow in car- 
lots for over two years. 


May & Eaton, Norwalk, 
Ia., made an extra profit of © 
$24.40 per month from 
their 16 cows after they 
began feeding Cow Chow. 





















Jas. Davies, of Council 
Bluff, Ia., found that on 
his old ration, his feed cost 
was $1.50 for every 100 
Ibs.of milk. After he began 
feeding Cow Chow, it cost 
him $1.39 to produce the 
same amount of milk. 


If these men can profit by feeding 
Purina, you can too! Get Purina at 
the store with the checkerboard sign. 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, M 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service oe 





Let Bulky-Las 
work with Cow 


Write us for a 
Purina Cow 











oa eae nek Booklet—free 
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PURINA CHOWS Siaca:esow 


24% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
34% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
CALF CHOW BULKY-LAS PIG CHOW 


Wy 








i} If you will fill out coupon below 
} telling us what kind of a build- 
! ing you are planning to build, 
remodel, ventilate or equip we VYY 
: will send you literature and in- . i), 
3 / mn . . if) yy Sb 
i: : ger yl will save you a / Me / / 
These two books tell you how to save money on ma- | al 
terial and construction costs—How to plan and ar- Y/Y 
range your buildings to make them convenient and 4] | axe Uy 
. ie . . : Sway f] 
practical—what is the best wall construction—what is best floor Ym 


material, etc. These and many other vital questions are answered iegpiess 
in these two books. These books alse tell you about labor-saving ten: 
Jamesway equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter 
Carriers, etc. for the cow barn; Troughs, Waterers, etc. for hog 


Yi ol | 
Grrcneil. 


houses; Feeders, Nests, Waterers, Incu- -= z 4 “ 





James Manufacturing Co., Dept.7719 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your NEW Jamesway BOOK. I am in- 
terested in 


O Building 0 Remodeling (1) Equipping () Ventilating 


bators, Brooders, Heaters, for the poultry 
house—a complete line of every kind of 
labor saving, money making equipment 
for any farm building. 


Saaaeeeeeeanes 


Fill out and mail coupon to office nearest Oc i = Pedi a 
you and get these valuable books Free. a 2 ae 
James Man Co. WEMGIDS << Sn ewecccec cece cgi a ercecscccee . 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. With Ollie ago ids ns 0a cccoucenaeatueeraee 
Eimira, N. ¥. Minneapolis, Minn. 
gel Mi We Dosscs  ccdcccccceces State... cccsccesees oe 
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Cultivate with the 


Master KOVAR 


A great step forward toward better 
crops and more profitable farming is 
achieved with this new highly improved 
KOVAR Cultivator and Quack Grass 
Digger. It gives your crops their best 
possible start because it rids the field 
of quack and all noxious weeds and 
prepares a wonderful seed bed by thor- 
oughly pulverizing the soil, 


A Ciass By Itself. 
High carbon chrome Vanadium steel in 
the teeth, which are specially polished, 
enables them to stand a lot of abuse 
without breaking. It has complete flex- 
ibility and freedom of action without 
equal, 

Start Yours Crops Rig 

Learn More About It. 

Ask Your Kovar Dealer or write us. 
“The original quack grass digger’ 
Jos. J. Kovar Co., Owatonna, Minn. 
——— = — = =: COUPON - — — — 


Please send me information on the 
new KOVAR. 
PORE a vatconn bss bse5ee steer eeesewes owe 
TONG sans ops + ennsdess 3 oe 






















To increase your hog profits, 
one of the most important 
things is reducing the cost, 
MONI-MAKER portable hog 
houses offer you the lowest 
housing cost per sow. 
Portable Hog Houses 
as low as $11.95 each 
We sell you portable hog 
houses—made of the best 
materials, strong, sturdy 
and having all the improv- 
ed features that help make hogs grow 
healthy and strong—as low as $11.95 each. 


ABetter, Stronger Brooder House 
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* you exactly what you get. 
Gina r Than You 
Can Buy Lumber and Build Yourself 
That is an actual fact. We seil Direct from the Factory 


and give you the beneiit of the savings we make. Investi- 
gate tor yourself and see the many advantages we offer. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


Write today and we'll send /, 
you fully illustrated liter- 


a, and prices. od iter: F R| E E 


will do. Per eee f fe 


Hawkeye Mfg, Co. [Recor Set 


Box D BELMOND, it [sow. 























Factory to Farmer 








23 Styles, $18.50, $34.90 to 
$61.85 for the best. 5Styles 
Anti-Rust Hardware. Made 
in our own big f: factory. Farm- 
ers all over the U. S. 


ff. 1h —, 85 Years harness 
making experience. Iron-Clad Money-Back- 
Guarantee on every purchase if not satisfied. 
so ne leather stock, all sizes and 

Collars $2 ™¢ styles. Big savings on Saddles, 
Collars, (Tires and Tubes direct from our molds) 
Batteries, Blankets, Shoes, Paint, Radios, Etc. 
FREE Xt Write AA for big New Catatog; hun- 
real bargains. FREE—postpaid. 








THE U.S. FARM SALES CO., Dept. M1252 Salina, Kans. 














VITREOUS pee ign tar 
FEEDERS ale jo 16) 


eA $ 3m THE PRICE OF 


{ anywhere in U.S. These 
‘sanitary, baked-ename! Mason 
feeders sell 








‘Mit-Shel Stamping Mfg. Co. 
413 Payson Ave., Quincy, Ill. 


CHICK CHOW 
OR WATER 
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(Continued from page 9) 


time. People don’t seem to think well 
of him.” 

“Why, everybody knows he’s on good 
terms with all the officers at the’ island, 
nearly. How can you call him a Copper- 
head if that’s the case? And I guess he 
dcesn’t drink much more than the rest of 
them.” 

“Well, that isn’t the worst they 
about him.’ He flushed, hesitated. 

“Is that so? What do they tell?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I can explain to 
you. 3ut things that gentlemen don’t do, 
he’s accused of.” 


tell 


“Well, I don’t know who ‘they’ are, of 
course. 3ut I notice he’s around pretty 
generally with the best people. Are you 
going on the excursion, Hermann?” 

“No!” He was furious—she had known 
that question would make him so. But 
she might as well have it out. 

“Well, Captain Coles is, and he’s in- 
vited me, and I’m going. I'm sorry if you 
don't approve, but I'm going just the 
same.” 

“That's it, Minna; that’s the -whole 


trouble. I'm not good enough for you any 
more—none of us Germans are. You want 
to get in with the ‘best peopie,’ and you'll 
go with a drunken bummer if need be to 
do it!” 

“That's not a very nice thing to say, is 
it, Hermann?” She was angry, but not 
too angry to keep her voice almost calm. 

“Oh, no, Minna.” He writhed on his 
chair, crossed abruptly, and knelt beside 
her. “Forgive me, Minna. I hate my- 
self for having said it. But it seems like 
I can't stand it to give you up. I thought 
you cared for me. And now it’s all 
changed, since—since—”’ 

“Since father made so much money, do 
you want to say? No, Hermann, it isn’t 
really that. You mustn't think I don’t 
like you, just as much as ever. sut if 1 
have a chance for these good times, I 
want to take it.” 

“T know, and I can’t give 
Well, I'm going to volunteer 
not too late. The draft might 
anyway.” He bent his head, still knee 
beside her, and stared at the floor. 

“No, Hermann.” She turned to him, and 
there was real concern in her voice. ‘‘They 
won't draft you. You aren't so well, and 
your mother has no one else. You mustn't 
go, Hermann.” 


them to you. 
again. It’s 
take me, 
sling 


“Yes, I must. There’s nothing for me 
here.”’ He was in earnest, she could see, 
and profoundly appealing, like a big boy. 
She was powerfully moved to take his 
head in her arms, against her breast, to 
plead with him to stay. She must not, 
must not, she told herself; and, rising, 
walked quickly to the window. 

“Promise me you'll talk to father again 
about it, Hermann,” she urged. ‘He has 


your interests at heart all around. Please 
don’t take this step without seeing him.” 

“Well, I know what he'll say: but it 
won’t make any difference.” And sud- 
denly, as tho he could not bear to say 
more, he got to his feet, took his hat, and 
with a quiet ‘‘Good-night, Minna,” left 
the house. She saw him walking stiffly 
up the street against the yellow moon- 
light, until he disappeared beyond the sa- 
loon. 


HE day of the excursion was bright 

and windy. Minna had a busy morn- 
ing, assembling the results of her cam- 
paign with dressmaker, milliner and boot- 
maker. The costume was not all that she 
might have wished, perhaps; but the dain- 
ty, sheer lawn with its elaborate hoop- 
skirt with ruffles edged with red, the par- 
asol with red-edged ruffles to match, the 
little lace hat, the new boots of the soft- 
est red leather, satisfied her fairly well. 
They set off something dusky in her 
beauty, in spite of her blue eyes and mel- 
low hair—something hauntingly reminis- 
cent of her father, with his deep-set, dark 
eyes and black brows. 

She turned slowly before the inadequate 
glass in her room, picked her way care- 
fully” down the stairs, which were too 
narrow for her skirt, and was ready to 
greet Captain Coles when he called for 
her in a carriage at a quarter to two. She 
had hoped that he might be in uniform, 
since he was called captain. But “she 
felt recompensed by the smartness of 
his afternoon ¢ostume—the black cutaway 
ecat, the tight gray trousers and pointed 
black shoes, the bright blue tie with the 
diamond, and the top hat. He bowed fault- 


lessly, and escorted her to the carriage. 
Minna had a moment's heart-breaking 
realization of the inconsistency of theft 


| costumes with the house, the bare little 


| just 








|} ence and her 





| do,’ she greeted him. 


| tain Murphy, 





yard, the neighborhood; but there was no 
mistaking the admiration in Coles’ eyes 
as he noted her appearance, and with a 
certain mental gritting of her teeth, Minna 
plunged into the afternoon. ‘You're not 
a Herbst girl,’ she told herself fierce- 
ly. ‘“You’re the daughter of one of the 
richest men in town, you're better looking 
and better dressed than most of them 
there, and know just as much if you 
haven’t been away to sehool. And you're 
not going to forget it!” 


The General Grant was under steam at 
the dock-side—a neat little side-wheel 
steamer, bright with new paint, and in- 


deed not all complete as to superstruc- 
ture and fittings, for this was her maiden 
trip. A long ribbon of smoke was whisked 
out of her gleaming stack by the strong 
breeze down the bay from the south. 
Little groups of young people filled the 
deck, the girls in gay dresses and carry- 
ing bright parasols, most of the men in 
the blue parade uniforms of the federal 


army. Minna had a bad half-minute while 
Ccles was dismissing the carriage, and 
she was compelled to stand almost at the 
precise spot of her misadventure a few 
days before. She hated herself for blush- 
ing fiery red at a suppressed titter from 
a group in which she had noted Mamie 
Foster. Then Coles was escorting her 
| abroad, and in a moment she was in pos- 


session of herself again, meeting officers 
as Coles led her here and there thru the 
crowd, and greeting the girls she knew 
with carefully calculated coolness as she 
watched the effect on them of her pres- 
costume. 


ERY soon Coles found her a chair on 

the side of the boat toward the bay, 
and begged to be excused for a moment. 
She accepted the chair willingly enough, 
tho she guessed that his errand was to ob- 
tain a drink. A small schooner was com- 
ing swiftly down the bay toward the lake, 
with all her canvas spread in the directly 
favorable breeze. Minna could see the 
gleam of her brass work where the sun 
caught it, hear the clatter of the water 
against her prow. A little group of peo- 
ple stood on a narrow railed deck beside 
the wheel house—two women, a boy, a 
little girl—passengers; perhaps the cap- 
tain’s family, Minna thought. One of the 
women lifted the little girl to the railing, 
and she waved a tiny handkerchief at the 
people on the steamer. Most of them did 
not notice the schooner at all; but Minna 
stepped to the rail, her parasol over het 
shoulder, and waved her handkerchief in 
reply. 

An officer beside her was waving his 
cap, and as she saw him bare-headed, his 
fair hair ruffled in the breeze, she recog- 
nized his gaunt face that had at first 
seemed so unfamiliar. ‘‘Why, how do you 
“T had not known 
you were back, Lieutenant Whipple.” 

“How do you do: how do you do!” He 
held out his hand with real pleasure, Min- 
na thought. “I'm glad to see you, Miss 
Herbst. Makes me think of old times at 
school again.” 

“How do you do, Miss Herbst!” His 
sister, who stood just beyond him, echoed 
ber brother Wayne, as she always had, 
Minna remembered—cordial because he 
was cordial. “I'd like to introduce Cap- 
from Buffalo.” She giggled, 
and Minna acknowledged the greeting of a 
saturnine yourg man fn a worn uniform, 
with one eye-socket empty. 


“And when did you get home?” she 


| asked Whipple. 


“Only yesterday. 1 wanted to rest a 
bit, but nothing would suit-Sade but that 
I should come on this picnic. She said 
I'd meet everybody I knew.’’ He looked 
about a little bleakly, and Minna’s quick 
sympathy perceived ‘his disappoinfment in 
the occasion. The young ladies of his set, 
for the most part, were attached to offi- 
cers of the visiting regiments; for today, 
at least, much more concerned with im- 
pressing their charms, on these compan- 
ions of past months, ‘soon to be depart- 
ing, than to make much of a man they 
had known from childhood, who was pre- 
sumably to remain in Sandusky. More- 
over, Whipple had somehow committed a 
breach of etiquette by appearing thus 
suddenly and unannounced; and in ap- 
pearance he was so much less prepossess- 
ing than these well-few, ruddy young of- 
ficers who had been stationed for months 
on the island. Minna noted his extreme 
pallor, the hard lines, almost like bruises, 
about his mouth, the gauntness of his fig- 
ure. His uniform was wrinkled; a tear 
in one sleeve had been roughly mended. 





| other, and led them about the boat, 





The cap Which he had “just waved to tH 
passing schooner was almost colorie 


O YOU happen to know what dogg 

that was, Lieutenant Whipple?” 
asked, anxious to make conversation, 
turn his attention away from himself, % 
is it too long sincé you went away?" 

“Oh, I know that one—the Mayfio 
Captain Gilroy, I suspect, still, since she 
too heavily loaded, as she always w 
She was built here in father’s yard, 
think—while it was still father’s” yards 
he added bitterly, another shadow in 
face. Minna heard his sister gasp. Syeq 
brutal frankness in referring to such 
family matter as the impoverished stat 
of the Whipples was very strange indee@ 
Nervously, Miss Whipple led her escort 
away on some opportune pretext. Minng 
looked up into Whipple's face soberly; she 
wanted him to know that she valued that 
honesty of his. She was surprised at the 
admiration in his eyes as they met hers, 
and colored warmly. 

“I am glad you are home, Lieut 
Whipple,”’ she told him, turning toward 
the bay. ‘I've been worried about you~ 
your regiment has been in the Wildernegsg 
since April, hasn’t it?’ 

“Since the last of March,” he answered 
quietly. “I’m surprised that you know~ 
most people don’t.” 

“Oh, I've followed our companies the 
best I could. It—it must have been bag 
there.” 

“Very bad,’’ he answered simply. ‘Love. 
ly day, isn’t it?” 

She liked “that. 

Coles appearing now, she introduced 
him to Whipple, and was amused his 
hearty welcome of the gaunt lieu'enant, 
Whisky had made him even more thag 
usually affable; and he now thrust one 
arm thru Whipple’s, giving Minna the 
chat? 
ting fluently. He introduced Whipple te 
this and that officer on board, and Minta 
was interested to observe the response of 


enant 


these bright, healthy young men, wha 
were soon to go to the front. Tho Whine 
ple’s body was® intact, there was that 


| about his presence which was as tho the 


very shadow of War itself had fallen up- 
on their faces, the smell of War touched 
their nostrils; and she saw a strange look 
—half apologetic, half apprehensive—crogg 
the face of one after another. To them 
all Whipple was briefly courteous: and to 
the young ladies—some of whom welcomed 
him so theatrically that Minna was ap- 
prehensive—he was almost less _ than 
courteous. It was with a feeling of very 
real victory that she found herself en- 
sconced between Coles and Whipple, near 
the bow of the steamer, when at last, with 
a fine clanging of her new bell, with 
shouts and huzzas from loafers and long- 
shoremen, the General Grant swung slow- 
ly out into the channel, and headed down 
and across the bay toward Johnson's 
Island. 
(Continued ‘next week) 





HOG CHOLERA SERUM MADE IN 
THREE TYPES 
Comparatively light losses from hog 
cholera the last season are the conse 
quence, experts of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture believe, of wider 
and more intelligent use of anti-hog-chol- 
era serum. To make more certain the 
correct use of serums, Dr. D. I. Skidmorfe, 
chief of the division in control of the 
manufacture of serums, has explained in 
circular No. 11-C, ‘‘Comparative Values ef 
Types of Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum,” the 
differences between the three types of 
serum. available for cholera prevention, 
namely, defibrinated-blood serum; clear, 
unconcentrated serum; and clear, concen- 
trated serum. The value of each of these 
types as a preventive depefids on the 
quality and quantity of true serum con- 

tained. 

The concentrated serum contains # 
per cent of protective serum and tle oth- 
er two varieties 65 per cent each. Con- 
sequently, 100 volumes of the concen 
trated serum have as much preventive ef- 
fect as 125 volumes of the unconcentrated 
or defibrinated-blood serum. With this 


known it is easy to calculate which offers} 
greater protection per dollar. The 
in supervising the manufac-? 
requires that each 
manufacturer specify the minimum dose, 


the 
department, 
ture of the serums, 


of the serum he sells which should do the 
immunization in proper form. The doses 
vary with the quality of the serums and 
with the age and weight of the hogs to 
which it is administered. 


The best time to immunize hogs, Doctor: 


Skidmore says, is before they are eight 
weeks old. Larger pigs require 
and more expensive doses. An additional 
advantage is the younger pigs are hal 
dled more easily. 

The clear, concentrated serum nas the 
additional advantage of keeping it 


strength and preventive power for thre? 4 
serums> 
reliable after tw 
The added year of usefulness 
makes it easier for manufacturing aa 
su ae 


years, while the unconcentrated 
are not considered 


years. 


ratories to accumulate a supply 
cient for emergencies. 

A copy of the circular may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. D. 





Manager of the Accident Insurance 


Company: “So you, ware positive that het 
accident was faked?’ 
Investigator: “No doubt about it. Sie 


said her heel caught in the hem of her 


dress.” 
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Fresh From the Country 


1OWA 


South-Central—Madison CountyyDec. 8 
The first real blizzard of the season 
ygyme howling down on us last Wednes- 
y morning and continued all day and up 
sto the night, with a strong wind from 
ne northwest. The snowfall was very 
ght, but piled up as fast as it fell. The 
Whermometer registered 41 at one o’clock 
yst Tuesday, and last Thursday morning 
s down to nine below, and clear and 
wright. There is lots of corn in the field 
get. There is not much frost in the 
ground. Corn is selling at 65 and 75 
gents, eggs 40 cents, old hens 16 cents. 
g¢eme alfalfa hay is being shipped in from 
Nebraska. Stock of all kinds doing well. 
_C. J. Young. 

Southern—Marion County, Dec. 3—Have 





had a few inches of snow and some real | 


wintry weather the past two days. Low- 
est temperature, 14 degrees below zero. 
Corn has advanced rapidly in price; it is 
pow 72 cents, oats 42 cents, wheat $1.17. 
Farm conditions are brighter than for 
the past few years, in my opinion. Stock 
has begun moving into local feed lots. 


| 


| as last year. 


| 
| 
| 


| and some to sell. 


There are no reports of disease among | 


farm animals. Produce markets are: 
Cream 45 cents, eggs 40 cents, hens 11 to 
#6 cents.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 


Southern—Wapello County, Dec. 2—The 
weather is cool and dry; temperature is 
around 20 above; no snow yet. Corn pick- 
ing progressing nicely. Some corn too soft 
to crib until frozen out dry. Hogs mostly 
healthy; some flu; best fat hogs worth 
s% cents. Cattle scarce and high. A good 
many hogs being marketed from the corn 
fields.—Stanley Curtis. 


Northwestern—Sioux County, Dec. 6— 
There is still considerable corn in the 
fields. The snow Monday makes it hard 
picking. Today is cold, with strong 
fortheast wind. Some loss of hogs from 
fu is reported. Eggs are bringing 39 
cents, and not enough brought in to sup- 
ply local trade. Some corn is being shelled 
end marketed. Much of it grades No. 5.— 
Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 


Southwestern—Mills County, Dec. 9— 
Corn husking practically over; quality is 
some better than last year, but the yield 
is not up to the expectations of a few 
weeks ago. Hogs are generally in healthy 
condition. Have had a touch of real win- 
ter with some snow. Have had a good fall 
for gathering corn and doing fall work.— 
0. C. Cole. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Dec. 9—Corn 
in this county is about all in the cribs, 
with yields varying from 10 to 60 or 70 
bushels per acre. Plenty of closing-out 
sales, with stock selling high. Many cars 
of western corn have already been shipped 
in here for feeders. Annual county farm- 
ers’ institute and short course is being 
held at Wheatland this week. Sub-zero 
weather prevents many from attending. 
Fine programs and prizes offered. Poultry 
and egg prices holding steady. County 
Farm Bureau membership drive being 
made.—Fred Schepers. 


Western—Guthrie County, Dec. 9—The 
first real blizzard of the winter occurred 
this week, with a strong northwest wind 
and a driving snow; temperature below 
zero. Roads are drifted. Some corn yet 
to gather. More hay shipped in than 
usual. Some shelled corn going to mar- 
ket. Eggs 40 cents, butterfat 45 cents, 
corn 72 cents, oats 45 cents.—Ellis Rogers. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Dec 9—This section of the country was 
visited by a heavy northwest wind and 
snow, which blew in drifts three feet deep, 
the thermometer ranging from 10 to 14 
below zero. Corn husking is practically 
finished except where detained by snow. 
Some new corn being shelled; price of 
corn 71 to 73 cents, bought by feeders. 
Stock pretty healthy. Few cases of small- 
pox and pneumonia reported in nearby 
‘own. Primary roads have been cleared 
of the snow and are in good condition.— 
. 3. des 

Western—Ida County, Dec. 9—The bliz- 

ird of thee 7th has tied up husking for 

é present. Quite a few are done, but 
‘ere is probably nearly a fourth yet in 

® field. Only a few sales of the new 

“mn have been reported, ranging in price 
am 65 to 75 cents, according to quality. 
Sotwithstanding the_high price of feed- 

cattle, there are still some being 

Shoped in. Chickens, both old and young, 
ave being marketed freely. Farm sales 
‘re being advertised and a number will 
% eld this month.—John Preston. 


NEBRASKA 


Scutheastern—Johnson County, Dee. - 


We had a raging blizzard December 7, and 
the thermometer went below zero. It is 
going down some now. Some people are 
buying cattle now in large herds; some 
hot far from here bought 350 head of 
small calves. Pigs are doing well, altho 
Some have been having trouble with colds 
and flu. A good deal of corn is not out 
Yet; it is getting late. All corn is being 
cribbed. They are all saving it for feed- 
ing purposes.—Chester Bowen. 


MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Nodaway County, Dec. 5 
~——We are having a fine fall; not’ much 
show or cold weather yet. Shucking in 
full swing; most corn making a fair yield. 


, 




















Most all stock doing well. Not many fall 
pigs. A fair amount of cattle on feed. 
Hogs $8.75, butterfat 44 cents, eggs 35 
cents, hens 17 cents, corn 75 cents.—A. A. 
Graves. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Dec. 9 
—A cold wave is on; two inches of snow 
and 7 below. Lots of corn to husk yet, 





| fine. 





~and a few have finished. Wheat looking 
The bulk of the fat hogs have gone 
Not as many brood sows kept 
Corn went up and hogs 
down; turned the tide the other way. 
Cattle going higher. Plenty of roughage 
Farm land moving and 
going higher. Wheat $1.25, corn 75 to 85 
cents, oats 50 cents, hay $10 to $15, chick- 


to market. 


|} ens 17 cents, eggs 40 cents, shorts $2, bran 


$1.70.—J. W. Griggs. 


Northern—Randolph County, Dec. 9— 


Having a real cold spell; 8 degrees below 


Our first snow came the 29th of 
Most of the corn is gathered; 
Good corn sell- 


zero. 
November. 
quite a lot of soft corn. 
ing for 90 cents per bushel. Stock looking 
well; no dist#ase amongst hogs. Wheat 
made a good growth this fall. Quite a lot 
of plowing done so far.—W. H. Bagby. 
Central—Moniteau County, Dec. 9—A 


complete change in the weather. Warm 
on Monday and Tuesday; a genuine cold 
snap on Wednesday. General farm work 
at a standstill. Fail pig crop good. Plenty 
of rough feed. Tankage advanced to $4.30. 
Spring pig crop practically all marketed. 
—Wesley Kiesling. 

Central—Pettis County, Dec. 8—Weath- 
er conditions have been unfavorable for 
husking corn; just now we are in the 
midst of a storm of rain, snow and zero 
weather, accompanied by a very high 
wind. Late sown wheat appears a little 
brown since the storm. Most heavy hogs 
have been marketed and light hogs, for 
feeding, are becoming scarce.—W. D. 
Wade. 





KANSAS 


Northern—Smith County, Dec. 7—Had a 
real blizzard here the 7th; down to zero. 
Corn picking pretty well over now. Quite 
a few public sales and prices good. Wheat 
ecming on finely. Quite a number feed- 
ing this winter, and all kinds of stock do- 
ing well. Wheat $1.21, yellow corn 70 
cents, cream 45 cents, eggs 32 cents.— 
Harry Saunders. 


S33 
The Greatest Gift Is Love 


(Continued from Page | 7) 


brothers and sisters. I think we ought to 
be introduced before you come again.’ (I 
didn’t tell him he came in the first place 
in answer to prayer.) His eyes twinkled. 
‘Let’s see,’ says he, ‘if we can’t find some 
mutual friends.’ 

“If it had been in a story book, we’d of 
found near kin knowing each and both of 
us.. but would you believe it, we couldn’t 
find a soul both of us knew. I just sent 
up another little prayer for help, and then 
Jim picked up the Christmas card again. 
Likely you noticed how his eyes twinkle 
and what a sweet smile he has? Well, he 
lcoked at the family on that Christmas 
ecard, smiling like. ‘Let’s pretend,’ says 
he, ‘that these are oftr mutual friends. 
Have you ever met such groups at ‘Christ- 
mas time?’ 

“T’ve been in them,’ says I. ‘I was the 
little girl in father’s arms the first Christ- 
mas tree I remember. The doll was hung 
by my grandfather—a china doll with 
black painted hair. Brother Tom and 
ick hung. onto mother just like those 
boys. They were looking for Santa Claus 
and were afraid.’ 

“Jim chuckled. (Did you notice the 
pleasant sound in his voice when he spoke 
to you?) “‘That’s a mutual memory,’ says 
he. ‘The first Christmas tree I remember 
was just such a tree. I stood in front of 
it with the primary class. We sang, 
“Santa Claus Is Coming,” and when Santa 
Claus did come in with his long, white 
beard, red cap, red knee breeches and red 
coat trimmed with white cotton, I ran 
and grabbed mother’s skirt. I can still 
hear, above the bells, Santa’s big voice: 
“Whoa, Dasher and Dancer! Whoa, 
Prancer and Vixen! Whoa, Comet! Whoa, 
Cupid! Whoa, Donner and Blitzen!’’’ 

“ ‘There were pink and white tarlatan 
socks stitched with red wool and stuffed 
with candy,’ says I: ‘I used to make them 
for Christmas trees.’ 

“‘*There was,’ says he. 
Mother gave me hers.’ 

“Well, that made a mutual memory. 

** ‘We’re coming on fine,’ says Jim. ‘Can 
you remember a Christmas when the 
lights were put out and a curtain parted 
and z 

“He stopped, and I went on, ‘We saw the 
Virgin Mother and Child. There was a 
lantern in the manger, which threw light 
on the mother’s face, and we sang: “‘Si- 
lent Night, Holy Night’’.’ 

** Yes,’ he said. 

Once,’ he told me, ‘I was a king. The 
choir sang Christmas carols. Then three 
“boys of us came in, singing: ‘‘We three 
kings from. Orient are; bearing gifts we 
come from. afar.’’ I wore a red table covet 
draped about my shoulders. The shep- 
herds were there with Mary and Joseph. 
I saw the men working at the wire on 
which the star glided, but as I came down 
the aisle, lo, to me it was the star in the 
east.’ 

“He was so solemn, I asked him: ‘Did 
you ever go to a Merry Christmas kind of 
program?’ 

“‘Didn’t I? says he. ‘I was the boy 
with red hair and freckles who spoke: 
“Mother calls me Willie, father calls me 
Will, sister calls me William, but the fel- 
lows call me. Bill,” and “Just before 
Christmas, I’m as good as I cangbe.” How 
about you?’ 

“T pwas the little girl,’ says I, ‘who 
forgot the words in, ‘“‘Why do bells on 
Christmas ring? Why do little children 
sing?’’’ 


‘I got two. 








: E TOLD me how he would snuggle 

into the straw in the bottom of the 
big bobsled, under a comfort pieced from 
wool scraps, while the trotting horses 
jingled toward his grandfather’s. 


“I didn’t have any such memories, but 
we had both made white ropes of pop- 
corn. We had both strung red haws and 
cranberries. We both knew ‘Jingle Bells’ 
and ‘Up on thé House-Top, Click, Click, 
Click.’ We shared the color and glow of 
Christmas memories, tho we were almost 
strangers. When we averaged up our 
Christmases, it seemed as tho we must 
have known the same people. The Christ- 
mas card was as a photograph of our 
own folks. 


“When Jim left, he said, ‘I shall come 
back tomorrow to bring your hot water 
bottles. 
a week.’ pa 

“When he brought back the hot water 
bottles, he stayed, and we talked some 
more. When he got up to go, he says, ‘I’d 
like to come again.’ 

“I didn’t know what to say. He thought 
I didn’t want him. 

‘* ‘Good-bye,’ he said, and went down 
the steps. : 

“Then I thought of how he came to me 
in church after I had prayed, and I called 
after him, ‘Wait a minute!’ 

“He came back in two steps. I dodged 
into the room and filled the hot water 
bottles. ‘You might need them again; it’s 
turning colder,’ says I. 

“I'l have to bring them back; you 
know that, don’t you?’ says he. 

“ ‘Yes,’ says I. He acted as tickled as 
a boy. 

“*We haven’t planned. how we will 
spend next Christmas,’ says he, and 
stepped back into the hall and closed the 
door. 

‘“‘We were married in.the spring. Jim 
has asthma, so we are in Arizona for the 


I'm only going to be in town’ 








winter. He travels around, and I go 
with him.” 

She flicked an imaginary speck of dust 
from the ffame and put the Christmas 
card back on the mantel. ‘I’m afraid 
your folks are waiting for you. I heard 
a shout.” 

We said good-bye, with mutual promises 
to call. 


\ HEN we came back with our mistle- 

toe, lights shone from the little adobe 
house. The curtain was up. We could 
see Mrs. B and her husband banking the 
mantelpiece with green. These words 
rang thru my head: 


“O lady, there be many ‘hings 
That seem right fair, below, above; 
But sure not one among them all 
Is half so sweet as love.” 


S 


IMMENSE COAL FIELD IN WYOMING 

A recent announcement by the United 
States Geological Survey states that the 
Gillette coal field, in northeastern Wyo- 
ming, contains over fourteen billion tons 
of coal in workable seams. The size of 
tonnage may be better realizé¢d by com- 
paring it with the total of less than 
eighteen billion tons which have been dug 
from all the mines of the United States 
since mining was first begun, back in 
colonial days. 

Two of the Gillette coal beds are to- 
gether 75 feet thick, and most of these 
fourteen billion tons can be secured by 
stripping off the earth overlay and with- 
out the necessity of underground work. 
All points in this immense field are with- 
in sixty miles of railway shipping points, 
so that the cost of railway connections 
should not be heavy. 








Send for FREE Sample 
of this Wonderful 


Thermo-Mentholine 


[YOUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE] 


Remarkable new treatment for 
COLDS, “FLU”, SORE THROAT, 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, etc. 
Gives immediate relief, also preven- 
tative. Used externally. Does not 
soil clothing, non-greasy. 

Simply fill out Coupen and mail. 


> 





RENARD, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Please send me FREE OF CHARGE 
large sample of THERMO-MENTHOLINE. 


Name 





Address 





IF YOU SUFFER FROM 
FREQUENT COLDS 





WF-12-27 


VIOLINS 


Why Not aViolin for Christmas? 


We sell Violin Outfits consisting 
of Violin; Case and Bow. Extra 
fine American made instru- 
ments ranging in price from 
$12.56 to $30.00. 


Buy Direct from Us 


Write for further information 
and complete description. 








Van B. Hayden Music Company 
KEOKUK, IOWA 






















Ask the 159 ton-litter contest- 
ants who broke records feeding 
Midwest Minerals last sum- 
mer. Ask the more than 500 
Veterinarians who recommend 
Midwest entirely. Check Mid- 
west on trial with your own 
hogs, and see what we mean 
by “100% Minerals all the way 
through.” 





GRINNELL, IOWA 





Agents wanted in every county. Write us. 


MIDWEST MINERAL CO. 






? 
Midwest contains more vita- 
mins, more real growing en- 


ergy. It has thirteen dis- 
tinct minerals, compared 
with eight or ten in average 
feeds. Yet it sells 50 cents 
to $1.50 per hundred under 
most brands. Ask for our 


new folder with full details, 


Free. 
GREENWOOD, IND. | 
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THE MARKETS 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time iast vear. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most caseg 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 




























































































| 41c; ducks, last week 25c, 


Se ose 
- 
cB] St > 
S53) Sox 
Seal SES 
Cane! Vay 
4 2 ° A e ° 
a2) a2 
Fisher’s index number ...,.. 146| 98 | 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1.300-pound fat cattle ...... 199} 142 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 202) 128 
Canners and cutters ........ | 186) 143 
NE Scab eiescus she nsis a9 | 218) 147 
HOGS—At Chicago 
SNe GED ca00e 4001s aeesee os | 119} 74 
SACRE MOBS vc scccscwccecesess | 119} 71 
RE SES ae } 115} 64 
Sows (rough) .......-......-|_ 104] 70 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
EMRRDO. ccccccocenciovesceess --| 183) 116 
eg ee PD TOM 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 154! 119 
Light cow hides at Chicago. | 131 163 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... | 140! 117 
Cate so. 8 White ..cccsvecss | 126 112 
ae ee eee | 123 98 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 114| 89 
On towa Farms— | 
SE ES Ae " ‘ 146) 124 
On are ee ee | 116! 117 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 153) 157 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.! 147! 107 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 147 120 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... | 144| 118 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 98} 80 
INo. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 116 94 
___ OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 146 98 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 191] 80 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 61 7 
Cotton, at New York ....... 142! 155 
Eggs, Rt CR CRRG .. k0s.005004%% 32! 102 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ES, See = bw seesbis : 108] 92 
SOOM: .5 54050 b650b5o's 00s onctes 109 7 
PRs wcee ieee kb aise oes eb0° | 148] 75 | 
a ee | 145) 89 
FUTURES—At Chicago , 
Corn— 
MAS dn snsconcesbesneeveses 187 115 
Oats— 
MAY ccccccccccccccccccoceces 114 115 
Wheat— | 
PERG sc ocsSsacewenecssseos ere 111) 95 
Lard— | 
te se eee ee 112 7 
BERT 00't:006040d0000000008265 114| 99 
Sides— ] 
SO Oe eae 112) 86 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 70! 71 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 114! 80 
Copper, at New York ........ 87| 106 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 138) 84 
Lumber— ! 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
OS DPR he 168) a) 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.} 157! 87 
Yellow Pine (southern) j | 
1x6 and 2B (finish) ...| 184! 84 
REE SALES. ] 139) 91 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | 
month of November ....... | 231; 107 
Interest. 60 to 90 day paper,| ! 
BE OW. TONE accscnnvVonsee> | 83! 88 
Industrial stocks ........... a 270 122 
BESIORED MUDGUR. «55.600 Taso v0. ! 128! 118 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
ecattle.and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or ahout 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 





war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—lIowa tan is approximately 
129 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.20 per cwt. for heavy 


hogs at Chicago next Ma 


y. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 26, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 

corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 81 per cent, grain 
88 per cent, livestock 86 per cent, lum- 
ber 87 per cent, ore 89 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 98 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


year average for the 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, 
5liye, week before 49%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 26%c, week before 
fresh firsts, last week 44%¢c, week before 


last week 


26c; eggs, 


week before 


22c; fat hens, last week 2244c, week be- 


fore 22c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $14.27, week be- 
fore $14.18. Chicago—Last week $11.60, 


week before $11.68. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton lots. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bdéhds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.017%. These bonds are par at 
41%, per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 


per cent. 





The Week’s Markets 


























CATTLE 5 
See eee 
oil = 
] 3) c 
E | & & 
© oO] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) | 
Choice | | | 
EGE WEEK occccinssions 117.12'17.88/16.75 
Week before ...6<eses 17.12!18.25}17.00 
Good— } | | 
BEEBE. WOOK. wisvcescsens 14.75/15.62/14.50 
Week before ....c00% 15.00 16.00/15.12 
Medium— | | 
Last week ...... eseees {11.25 12.12/11.00 
WOK DelOTe oeccevsss 111.38 12.00/10.92 
Common— 
Eat WOOK i.ivsseceasss | 8.00] 9.12] 7.88 
fWeek before ...cccce- | 8.12] 8.88] 7.88 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— } | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week .....e0eeee+{16.75|17.75)16.7 
Week before .........]17.12/18.25/17.00 
Medium and good— | | 
Last week .........+../12.50/13.88/12.62 
Week before .........{12.88/13.88/12.67 
Common— | | | 
Last week were 8.00} 9.12] 7.88 
Week before .........| 8.12| 8.88] 7.88 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
Last week ..cccesseee+(12.25/13.00/12.50 
Week before ........./13.50/14.25(12.55 
Cows— | 
Last week ......0..2.+{10.12)11.00! 9.30 
= DELOTS ..cccccce| Geos yaa 9.30 
ulls— | 
Last week ...c.eeeeee.| 7-88] 8.75) 7.62 
Week before .........| 7.62/ 8.62! 7.38 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week . ‘ 5.62] 5.82) 5.42 
Week before 5.62] 5.55] 5.42 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
Oe ee ee 11.12!11.38/10.58 
Week before ......... 10.75 ,10.88/10.50 
Cows and heifers— | 
ASE WOE. tines dances 7.50] 7.38) 7.7 
Week Before ...00.050% 7.50] 7.38! 7.7 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | | 
TMC WOR vclnwees éacee 8.50! 8.68! 8.40 
Week before .........] 8.38} 8.92) 8.3 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | | 
Ne, OI 1.8.52! 8.68] 8.45 
Week before ........./ 8.50! 8.80! 8.42 
Light (150-200 Ilbs.)— | | 
Last week ...e.....-..| 8.22! 8.30} 8.30 
Week before .........| 8.18) 8.38] 8.17 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) |! | | 
ee ee eee | 7.90] 7.88] 7.95 
Week before .........| 7.82] 7.88] 7.88 
Smooth and rough heavy | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
u — 
Last week ...cccccceee) 7.55) 7.75] 7.32 
Week before .........! 7.38] 7.68] 7.12 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | ; | 
ON rs ree | 7.42] 8.12 
Week before ......... era | 7.25] 8.12 
Stock pigs— | ! ! 
ere er a Re | 8.12 
Week Defore ......0.. £2. ae | 8.38 











oon 





SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ......0+++++/13-20}13.9513.22 
Week before .........{13.12/13.92/13.00 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week ........+++.-{10,.38/11.00/10.12 
Week before .........{10.62/11.30| 9.88 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 








Last week ...sececeee-| 9.62/11.03/10.25 
Week before .........| 9.75/11.25/10.25 
Ewes, medium to choice— r 
Last week ...ceccsee--| 5-62) 6.00! 5.62 
Week before ........+| 5.75} 6.00] 5.62 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week ...0..+++++-+}12.88)13.88/12.50 
Week Delore....<%0.2:;. 13.12|13.88/12.50 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed clover No. 1— 
EiMEt WER cafocievedscdo scoets pe 17.50 


Weak DOITe’ oscécsusshesece -QQ/18.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last Week .crcoccccccefersss ooo 0 {17.50 


Week before ..ccccesele...+|00000418.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ...ccceceees/o0.50)21.50 
Week before .........|19.50/21.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ....0....-..119.50/19.75 
Week before .........[18.50[19.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week .......2....{17.00/18.00 
Week before ........./16.50/17.50 
Alfalfa. No, 2— 
Last week ....e.e s+. .{12.50/15.50} 























Week Derore 60266005. 12.50)15.25) 
Oat straw— | 
eS ae errr 7.50) 7.75/11.00 
Week before ......... 7.50] 6.25/11.00 
GRAIN 
ie 
° = = 
a n 3 
| 45] 8] 28 
ei efi ais 
= 
5) ° M Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ....| .93 -8216)] .85% 
Week before ..| .92%| 82° | .82% 





Corn, No. 3Y¥— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 


1.91%] .8114| -.83%4| .81 
| 91 | .81 

Corn, No. 4Y— | 
| 


9 ‘81 | 180% 


8914! .79 -7914| .78% 
-89%4| .78 -78%| .78 


Last week ....| .55%] .51 54%] .50% 
Week before ..| .54%| .50 -53%4| .49%4 
Barley— ° 
Last week ....] .91 -80 -79% 
Week before ..] .88 079 8 
tve— 
Last week ..../1.1014.1.00 99% 
Week before ..!1.114%471.01 {1.00% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! | 
Last week ..../1.31  [1.2616/1.283%4 |1.23 
Week before ..'1.3134/1.26 {1.31%/1.22% 


Last week .... 
Week before .. 
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FEEDS 











Des Moines* 





Kansas City 
Minneapolis 





Milwaukee 
Chicago 











Bran— 
Last week..../32 
Week before..|! 

Shorts— 

Last week... ./32 9.25 
Week before. .(31.25.32.50/29.25): 

Hominy feed— 

Last week....|36.50!..... leasies 34.00 
Week before. .|33.5 | 33 
Linseed meal | | | 

(o. p.)— | | | 
Last week... ./49)25)...../47.2 
Week before. ./48.75)..... 747.25 

Cottonseed meal | | 

(41 per cent)| | 
Last week..../46.00 
Week before. ./46.00 

Tankage— | | | | 
Pe See eee 170.00]. ...|80.00'75.0 
Week before..|..... 170.00). ,../80.00!75. 

Gluten— | | | 
MMe WOOK. ..clie csc hac-es ee Ee 136. 
MOOK BOTOG cs lode cls cues ers ee 135.7 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: 
all other points, car lots. 











OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46ce, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.90, 


>and cotton at New York 19.2c. Iowa ele- 


vator shelled corn prices are about 71%c 
for new No. 3 shelled and 69%c for new 
No. 4 yellow shelled, oats 45c, wheat 
$1.14. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the fast week in No- 


vember were 7,838,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 8,370,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 6,382,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the last 
week in November were 41,000 bushels, as 
compared with 64,000 bushels for the 
week before and 146,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the last week in November were 86,000 
bushels, as compared with 22,000 bushels 
for the week before and 31,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 2 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the last week in 
November were 8.180,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 7,561,000 pounds for the week 


before and 8,303,000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork for 
last week in November were 8,292 
pounds, as compared with 3,563,000 poy 
the week before and 11,988,000 pounds 
the same week last year. 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 75 per cent of the tep. 
year average, as contrasted with 124 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sh 
and 99 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as tp 
percentage of ten-year average for pm. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight w 
Each week is compared with the ten-yeg, 
average of the corresponding week, thy 
eliminating all seasonal bias, 

















*HOGS 

a | zz 

Zol Ze] ¢ 

Bw) as & 

Si at| os 

oa | o=| <3 

MO} es] & 
October 14 to 20 .....026. 88 77| 
October 21 to 27 ..cc..000). 10% 92 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 74 71) 
November 4 to 10 ...... 97 84) 
November 11 to 17 ...... 93 78, @ 
November 18 to 24 ...... 78 73] 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 92 73, #8 
December 2 to 8 ...... 89 78| 


TCATTLE 


October 14 fo 20 ......... 85 82! 1% 
Oetener et 20) 27 os. ccces 90 85 11g 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 87 81! 14 
November 4 to 10 ...... 79 3| ¥ 
November 11 to 17 ...... 87 78) 
November 18 to 24 ...... 72 76; 2 








November 25 to Dec. 1... 81 85 196 
December 2 to 8 ...... 74 Ti) Wg 
TSHEEP 





October 14 to 20 ......... 90, 90! 
Octomer 21 16 Fl .. «ss cccn 82 9 & 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 63 84' WF 
November 4 to 10 ...... 71 95; = 
November 11 to 17 ...... 67 97] & 
November 18 to 24 ...... 69 89 BT 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 93} 110° & 
December 2 to 8 ...... 76] So). 


tLAMBS 

















October 14 to 20... 90} 90 WH 
October 21 to 27... 82 95° 16; 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 63 84 I 
November 4 to 10 ...... 71; 95) i 
November 11 to 17 ...... 67} 97 100 
November 18 to 24 ...... 69; 89 161 
| 110° 1g 


November 25 to Dec. 1... 93 
December 2 to 8 ......] 76} 80! 


*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sh 
seven markets. 

+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 


























December 2 ..ceceeree| 855/11.85'11.15' 8.0 
Mecember 3 .....eee+-) 8:65/11.90!/11.15! §, 
December 5 ...--..-.-| 8.45)11.90/11.10! 8% 
Mecember 6 .......-...+| 8.40/11.75.10.90! §, 
December 7 ...e0e.++.| 8.35/11.65 10.85! 9.15 
December 8 ..........| 8.45/11.75/10.79) 9.29 
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Little Mary was stroking her newly at- 
quired kitten when kitty began to pum 
Mary let out a howl. ‘Mother, mother, 
where do you shut off the gas? Kitty & 
starting to boil.” 


More 
Investment 


Knowledge i 


ib pon 


A large per cent of investors 
could well afford to delve into the 
subject of investments more care 
fully. . Too often painstaking ef 
forts to earn money have beet 
wasted because of slipshod undet- 
standing of investments. : 

Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. mail 
tains a service to acquaint those” 
who wish it with sounder invest 
ment knowledge. Write us o@& 

. come in. There is no charge for 








such service. 





Write for our booklet 
on “Municipal Bonds.” 


GeoM Bechtel 


BECHTEL BLDG. : 
DAVENPORT 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Buriington — Des Moines — Dubuque 
Established 1891 
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ell. ventilated with roof ventilator and top 
ventilating cello windows that let in 
~ “gro tays of sun. 


_ Fully equipped with stove. Comep & in ogctions: 
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PERFECTS 
McLEAN 





Eva bushel of corn you save on your 1928 
crop ie yger hog profits! You will 
eave pose feed, et —e than double the 
igs from th rene werd er of sows or more pigs 
om only % the sows you ordinarily breed, with 
the ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
The Hog House with the Patented, , Exclusive 
Eochlen juigtetaneor pation Watin Pdade 
) t tt 
or ane h Saves up to 100% 0 of f your bes 8 even at 


10 degr eee te ae Bou: 
helps ovou mek Yin lemon set 
gucan then got another fi 


7 in early fl peer the “Pig Incubator” will rh 
your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 
This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 
No wonder bess raisers everywhere are deserting 
old time ae be ses for this modern, up-to-the- 
minute Re ect farrowing house which ten min- 
utes work changes into a year ‘round hog house. 
“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House six separate pene for 
sows. Each pen Tn apes oa with A ex separate 4 
ns into w only the 
Central eae “gre with —_ py forces hong hast 
w to ¢ t 
p pbaldy below. Sie eee mens to 
40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own 8 
except at feeding time. can't injure em, 
This is a patented feature and the biggest i im: 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment’ 
Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted _on heavy, weather proofed skids, eas. 
iy moved; best for owners or renters. Sanitary. 


Coste Less Than You Can Build It 


two m en can put it up in half a da y. Built 
clear > and No. | dimension lumber. Plan now 
to double your hog oonine in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of my Hog House, self f 

ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry houses. 
THIS 1S THE HOGIHOUSE YOU SAW AT THE STATE FAIR 
SEND COUPON __ SAVE MONEY 


| ECONOMY HOUSING CO., Onaws, fo Dept. 1-B 








Send catalog an pao Ay paren mtr nv toe orate] 
| 2928 with the * "Pig incubator”. 
[Name RFD | 
| = 











FARM HARNESS 











heed harness. You. too, 
be pleased with “ihe great 
saving my way of dealing di- 

Bills NEW 
Examine and Test talo p 
_ at My Risk = 
-D fairness to yourself, find out about miy har 
toexamine and test any way you wish. You pay 
nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
Write today for free catalog. 


Thousands of farmers order : 
from me, every time r- 
I Send for 
Tect makes possible for you. 
I guarantee to please you. 
‘ess and my amazingly low prices. I will send 
Ou any set you select from my catalog for you 
OMAHA TANNING CO. S82 NEE. 
HARNESS BILL KALASH, Pres. 











Please mention Wallaces’ 





when writing advertisers. 


JOSH- 


Joshaway Crabapples says: 

“It used to be the Christmas 
bells that made the noise. Now 
its loud ties and mechanical 
toys.” 

















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 














so send 


20, 


Contest closes December 
your postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount cf the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


® 


EFFICIENCY IN PROHIBITION 

‘Look here!”’ bellowed an irate customer. 
in a hardware store; “you say you won't 
sell me a shovel unless I get a permit 
from the authoritfes and sign my name 
in a book. What’s the big idea?” 

“We ain’t taking no chances,’ was the 
firm reply. ‘“‘Gov’ment’s mighty keerful 
these days. You fellers buy a shovel, dig 
up the ground, plant barley, make it into 


malt, then start brewing beer. No sir- 
ree! Get a permit, or you don’t get the 
shovel!” 


S 


THE TEMPTATION 

“Whatever induced you to marry me, 
anyway, if I’m so distasteful to you?” he 
asked fiercely. 

“I think it was the ads,” she replied. 

“The what?” 

“The advertisements. The household 
bargains, you know. I thought it would 
be so lovely to go to the department 
stores and buy ice picks for only 9 cents 
and 25-cent egg beaters marked down to 
14 cents, and so on. Of course, I had no 
use for that sort of stuff as long as I re- 
mained single.” 

te 
e 


GOOD THING HE DIDN’T LIKE KIDS 


Mr. Billerton, the butcher, was a jovial 
soul. As he was cutting up an order of 


lamb chops for a lady customer, she in- 
quired curiously: “Mr. Billerton, what 
led you to choose your present occupa- 
tion?” 

“Well, really, I don’t know, ma’am.” 


explained ‘Mr. Billerton. ‘“‘Maybe it was 
because I have always been fond of ani- 


mals.” 
°S 


EASY RANGE 

An immigrant was making his way 
across the Wild West in search of a man 
to whom he had a letter of introduction. 
He came across a cowboy sitting by the 
sidé of a track, and asked him if he could 
tell him where to find the man for whom 
he was looking. 

“Does Big Joe live near here?” said the 
immigrant. 

“Nope,’’ said the cowboy. 

“Well, where can I ftnd his neighbor, 
Long Sam?” 

‘T m Long Sam,” said the cowboy. 

‘But they told me,” said the immigrant, 
“that Big Joe lived within gunshot of 
you.’ 

“That’s right,” 
did.”’ 


said the cowboy; “he 


° 


FATHER’S INNING 
“TI think there is company downstairs.” 
“Why?” 
“I just heard mamma laugh at one of 
papa’s jokes.” 


Peevish Pete (to cute little girl, age 
five): “I’ll give you a nickel for a kiss.” 

Cute Little Girl: “No, thank you. I 
can make more money taking castor oil.” 


| 
} 
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Running WATE 


in the House! - 


N°? more buckets of water to lug. No more trips through 
the cold to the outside pump. The sturdy McCormick- 
Deering Engine pumps water into the house storage tank and 
makes “water at a twist of the wrist” a wonderful reality. 

And that is just one of the farm and household jobs the 
McCormick-Deering Engine does well at low cost. The cream 
separator, washing machine, wood saw, lighting plant, churn, ; 
fanning mill, feed grinder, hay hoist, corn elevator, etc., are all 
stepped up to higher efficiency when a McCormick-Deering 
Engine furnishes the power. The thrifty, long-lived engine can } 
be mounted on a hand truck for convenient haulage from one 
job to another. 

Ask the home town McCormick-Deering dealer to show you 
the McCormick-Deering and point out its unusual features. You 
will find it the ideal power for the lighter jobs around the place. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 7 Chicago, Il, 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
ENGINES—1%, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. 








NEW Low PRicEs o vat ~~ Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Wire, Paints and Roofing 


CLOVERs: BAR ROAIN 
Qt H 






Factory to You. we s Pay th oe whe te ht. “7 aqvess 22.40" 
says Geo. uron Coun ich, 
mst Don’t delay, weite today for FREE Catalog. to sow, aoa 10 iy Sermo rey met 
J oA KITSELMAN inn 296 Muncie, ind. 00 = to goverineni cat Ast for 
ir i seen aeees=:: Pure Clover, Gross lover, 7 and 
+ CONS = igs —— —a catalog 














Efficiency and Economy in the livestock rations 
mean dollars and cents for farmers and feeders 


“Success in feeding means knowing the needs of the different classes 
of livestock and also the values of the various farm-grown grains such as 
corn, oats, barley, hays and how to get the most from these feeds by 

combining with the protein feeds such as Cottonseed Meal.” 


The Educational Service of the Cottenseed Products Association 

has prepared a bulletin that is a handbook on feeding. This 

bulletin will be of interest and value to every farmer. 
It will be furnished free---just full out the coupon below. 


Get quotations on Cottonseed Meal 
from your nearest dealer 





Free This valuable and authentic bulletin containing practical 
feeding information with many splendid rations worked out 


A. L. Ward, Director 
Educational Service Dept. W.P.-3 
Cottonseed Products Association, 

915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


Please send me the bulletin illustrated 





Hate 


Name 











P. O. State 
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Za Our Readers 


Look for what you need 
.Sell what you wish through these columns _\ 
" [RATE Se PER WORD 22" rs 








NAME AND ADDRESS 









































































ted as part of the adver- 
4 . We chars t and esch initial or full n fe coun’ as one word, 
. ’ 'e charge &,' a minimum of twenty words. Remit mast | 5 
: == Sp ot Advesticing ordere stop orders by muss reach 
Sesion. Wher Tape ody Somesae ot fall ei deka : : Sei 
SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS | MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
MISCELLANEOUS | BATTERIES RHODE ISLAND REDS 
No. Words No. insertions THE Great Northern Railway serves an | SPECIAL introductory Offer—Farm light | ROSE Comb Red cockerels, large, good 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North plant batteries direct from factory at color and type, state inspected and 
20 Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a~| wholesale prices; guaranteed five years; | accredited flock, $2. John A. Baumhover, 
21 permanent home where livestock and di- prices, $98.50 up. Amana Society, High, Carroll, Iowa. 
ry} versified crops insure success, Idaho, | lowa. PUREBRED Rose and Single Comb Reds, 
23 per cnr hag ae ee ee CORN SHUCKER deep red, early hatched, $2.50-$3 each. 
24 poultry vaising with mild’ Gireate’ and | YOUNG farmer wants corn to shuck any- Seery, Barts. Cashing) pws. 
26 attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- where, any amount; state price per MISCELLANEOUS ee 
26 ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone | bushel and amount to shuck. Lorenzo | BXTRA—Special discount now in efiect 
27 of Plenty book or detailed information on | Hartman, Lorimor, Towa. on early booked orders. for Peters-Certi- 
r4. any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great EDUCATION fied chicks for delivery any time after 
oH Northern Railway, St. Paul, Min YOUNG men, women: business course by | January gay or later * hatehing 
FARMS for Sale—We have some good mail; write for information regarding | Season. Sent an, Seceemnnro de ay 
No advertisement for less than_ $1.60 bargains in farm lands in South Dakota, | our Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- | to live covering first two weeks—the real 


accepted. Check must be be Mae Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 














WBE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 
direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 


and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


REGISTER: White Co_lie pups, leading 
bloodlines; world’s greatest farm dog; 
males, $12; females, $6; also Shepherd 
pups; males, $5; females, $3. Mrs. Alvina 
Strom, Lake Lillian, Minn. 
COLLIES; white anda cotors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
COLLIES that must please you; puppies, 
trained drivers, bred females, stud and 
show prospects; all heelers with grit to 
spare. Lodestone Collie Kennels, Marion, 
Indiana. 
BOB-TAIL English Shepherd pups, 

















males 








$10, females $5; guaranteed to satisfy. 
Denver D. Cross, Ira, lowa. 
HUNTING Hounds, all kinds: Catalog 
free. WD 21, Kaskaskennels, Herrick, 
Tllinois. 





PAIR of white Greyhounds, pair of Coon- 
hounds, cheap. D. E. Pryor, Earlham, 

Iowa. 

BEAUTIFUL Collie 4 Shepherd pups; 














good counties stil! 


| SELL 


North Dakota, Minnesota and Montana; 
terms, part cash, balance can run five 
years, at reasonable interest rate. De- 
scription on application. F. L. Bramble, 
Watertown, S. D. 
NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 








North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

DAIRY Farms—“Davidson Plan”; 160 
acres or more with new house, new 


barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 

SALESMEN e 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son to sell 
staple line of household necessities to 
rural trade; experience unnecessary; we 
furnish capital, you furnish labor; good 
profits. If interested in business of your 
own, write for particulars. Harry Shipe, 

818 § So. 10th St. _ W., , Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


? the new Automatic Hog Feeder; 
good commission; all steel—last lifetime; 
priced as low as most wood feeders; many 


open; write today for 

















territory. Warner Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





LIVESTOCK 
___GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 














natural heelers. R. Ellis, Beaver Cross- IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
ing, Neb. som pene od —e. 7. heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewoo airy Farms, 
FARM LANDS | Whitewater, Wis. 
a CALIFORNIA GUERNSEYS 

IN THB San Joaquin Valley of California | GUERNSHYS—Beautifully marked, prac- 
general farming is a paying business, tically purebred heifers, well grown, 
feeding millions of people in towns and good udders, bred for production and 
cities Alfalfa combined with dairying, | type: eight weeks old; tuberculin tested; 


hogs ‘and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one- family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
FOR SALE—64 irrigable farms on the Or- 
land reclamation project, California, on 
which the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion holds options for sale to qualified 
settlers at prices determined by inde- 
pendent appraisal. 10 per cent down and 
balance .n 20 years. For information, ad- 





dress, R. C. FE. Weber, Project Superin- 
tendent Orland Project, Orland, Calif. 
a “ 1OWA 











A WELL improved 160-acre farm in Del- 








aware county, Iowa, for sale. Box 352, 
Manchester, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE or rent—240-acre grain and 


stock farm in southeastern Minnesota; 


, Cherub 


| CHOICE 


| Satisfaction 


| Some gilts. 


$20 each, 
1092 James, 


shipped by express at little cost, 

Cc. O. D. Wildwood Farms, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull, 
born “June 10, 1927; price, $100, if sold 

before January 1. Kenneth B. Kesler, 

Armstrong, Iowa, Route No. 


Armstrong, 10 juernsey bull, 


FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey 
year old; also two under six months; 
breeding. J. S. Vifquain, Belle 
Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
ENTIRE herd of 30 registered *Shorthorn 
cattle for sale, consisting of cows, heif- 
ers: and calves. H. B. MeNutt, Sheldon, 
Iowa. . 








'Plaine, 








| cans, 





BAIR & FREEMAN, 


ing, Penmanship, Business English Course, 
Hoffman's Milwaukee Business College, 
519-27 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FARM MACHINERY 

THREE hundred dollars buys Number One 

McCormick-Deering shelle® with drags 
complete; shelled fifteen thousand bush- 
els. Glahn Bros., Maquoketa, Iowa. 
QUIT cranking that Fordson; buy a start- 

er; cheap, dependable; money-back 
guarantee; illustrated booklet free. John- 
son Bros. Co., Shenandoah, Iowa. 

FEED 

FOR SALE—Al grades of alfalfa hay and 

alfalfa meal. Write for samples and 























prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
HONEY 
EXTRACTED honey, clover and basswood 
blended; one 5-pound pail, $1; one 10- 


pound, $1.85; one 60-pound can, $7; post- 

paid. Two 60-pound cans, $11.50, here. 

Cloverdale Honey Co., Box 215, Rock Port, 

Missouri. 

FOR SALE—Extiracted clover honey in 
60-lb. cans; new crop; one can, $6; two 

$11.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, 


Wayne, Neb 
MATTRESSES 
MATTRBESSES made any size. Factory 
prices. Your dollars saved and better 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, IIl. 
MINKS 
TRAPPERS—We pay good price for wild 
uninjured minks. Leonard Erdahl, 
Frost, Minn. 




















PRINTING 


sh eee special, 
envelopes, $2.35, 
Clutier, Iowa. 





250 letter- 


7 a yg f 
postpaid 


ead Ss, 
crus Yasak, cil 


WATER SYSTEM 


FOR SALE—Mvyers Self-Oiling Water Sys- 

tem; used only few months. Reason for 
selling, have instailed city water. Jack 
Wurster, Lenox, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patent Attorneys; 











patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 


| Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





O’Brien, Wau 


test of vitality. There’s no profit in dead 
chicks. More chicks raised to maturit 
mean more profit. This is fifth season of 
our successful guarantee to live on 
Peters Certified chicks. Early booked or- 
ders assure delivery when wanied. Ail 
popular breeds perfected in egg-laying 
and health. We supply chicks only from 
our own Peters-Certified flocks having 
high egg-production records. Write for 
catalog containing facts on these unuseel 
chicks-—-their breeding, hatching, select 
—reports from customers, etc. Sre 
discount-6n early booked orders for short 
time only. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Assn. Just address Peters-Pouitry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
GIANT Africans, both sexes; yearlings, $7 
each; pairs, $12. Buff Orpington ducks, 
world record eee: trios, $7; drakes, $3. 
S. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, $2. Joseph 
on, Iowa. 
NOW is the time to order your chicks; 
our chicks are all from purebred farm 




















flocks. Write for catalog. Jasper N. 
Mead, State Center, Iowa. 
“BETTER Baby Chicks.” Order early, 


save money, big discount; hatching now. 
Catalog free. American Cert-o-Culd. Lin- 
coln-Way Hatchery, Dewitt, Iowa. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 
WHITE Pekin ducks and drakes, $2 to 
$2.50; trio, $6. Toulouse geese, $3; gan- 
der, $3.50; trio, $9. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
Corning, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 


PURPBRED Bronze turkeys, young 














aA 
toms, 


big boned, well marked, 17 to 25 Ibs., $16: 
hens, Mrs. Roy Lewis, R. 7, Mason 
City, Iowa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


OUR own crop 1927 Ida county grown, 
large, white blossom sweet clover seed, 
scarified, recleaned, guaranteed; bu. $5.50, 





here; sample pound, 15 cents, delivered. 
Choice table honey in 60 Ib. tins, $6, here: 
case, $11.50 If unsatisfactory, return 


immediately and get your money back. 














POULTRY—EGGS—CHICES | DumSeey <4 a rm = “ 

BRAHMAS | ae Eg My per eon sweet clo- 

TIAICKhr T . oe | ver, -50; both tests 95 per cent pure. 

CHOICE Light Brahma  cockerels, $3.50 | : ; ttre 

each; also five good coc 7 $2 each. Mrs. | Sibel agg Mag = nai Georg 
) i Scharf, Grisw , a, Aeon vasa bag bans Wis Pe a. 

Kthelind _— en a, BUY_ genuine Black Hills hardy alfaifa 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


SALE—Jersey Black Giant cocker- 
$2.50 each. — Heiken, Monti- 
Iowa, Route No. 4. 


LEGHORNS einiionamecsiadcal 





FOR 
els, 
cello, 








DUROCS 
BIG, 1 husky spring Duroc boars, immuned, 
Flashman breeding, first $35 check gets 
choice, satisfaction guaranteed. rs es 

Martens, Griswold, Iowa. 

TAMWORTHS 

large Tamworth boars, $20 to 
$35; 5 per cent off before January 10; 
uaranteed; C. O. D. or cash. 
ames McNeilly, Center Junc- 























well imvroved. Geo. F. Hayes, Galva, Ill tion, Iowa. 

‘a MISSOURI SHEEP 

SELL—40 acres, well improved, new mod- 350 HAD western black and white faced 
ern house, plenty water, fruit, close to _ breeding ewes; average weight 145 Ibs.; 

school and town. Mrs. Frances Manley, in good condition; — bred to Shrop- 

Rarnard, Mo. shire bucks for April lambs; 250 good, 





ADMINISTRATRIX 
ond bottom land; 11- 
% mile school, 19 miles Iowa line. 
care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
WISCONSIN | 
240 acres, adjoining «city of 
3,900, in-best dairy section of northern 
Wisconsin: level surface, good soil, 140 
neres under plow, 50 acres clover and al- 
falfa; good stream of spring water flows 
thru pasture; 8-room house basement 
barn, concrete floors, hen house and oth- 
er buildings situated in fine oak grove 
overlooking entire farm as well as city. 
‘Must be seen to be appreciated. Will sac- 
rice to close an ‘estate; $75 per acre. 
Mortgage, $7,500, ten years, 5 per cent; 
balance part cash and easy terms. Ade 
Gress J, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor 
elly; close to town; good roads, 
schools: in the heart of the dairy coun- 
trv. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. 
terms. Also imvroved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Taumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
‘isconsin. 


Sale—250 acres sec- 
room modern house, 
Box S, 











DAIRY farm. 








solid mouth ewes; 100 broken mouth ewes, 
a meet trains Granville or Remsen, Ia. 
Phone Granville 508. Jack L. Hamp. 
FOR SALE—200 choice young native ewes, 

in lots to suit purchaser; will lamb in 
April. <A. S. Beary, Albion, soure, 





OUR S. G dark Brown Leghorns are bred 
to lay; prize winners Des Moines; fine, 
large cockerels, guaranteed to place, $2; 
will ship C. O. H. R. Fleener, Sears- 
boro, Iowa. 
Ww oth LEGHORN cockerels from Cert- 
O-Culd flock, trapnested egg record 
290-310. Cockerels $1.25-$1.50. Utility and 
show birds. Reduction in numbers. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
PURBDBRED Buff Orpington cockerels, 
golden buff color, from heavy producing 
Ylock, large and thrifty; price, $2.50. Wal- 
ter L. Smit, Hull, Iowa. 
BUFF Orpington cockerels, 
even color, heavy laying strain, 
Order early. Genevieve Thompson, R. 
No. 1, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
WHITE Orpington pullets and cockerels 
from bred-to-lay flock: also show birds; 
$1,50, $3.00, $5.00; reduction on numbers. 
Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 














large boned, 
$3 each. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





FOR SALE—Cattle and sheep; 60 head of 
Hereford steer calves, well marked, 
show their breeding, weight around 450: 


90 head of Hereford yearling steers, well 
marked and show breeding; 114 good 
breeding ewes will sell right. For par- 
ticulars, write or wire, V. W. Channel, 
Douds, Iowa. 





HEREFORD cattle for sale—300 Hereford 

steer calves 200 heifer calves, also a 
large number of heavier cattle. Two car- 
loads of feeding shoats; 200 breeding ewes. 
Write or wire, Dale Bayker, Keosauqua, 


Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
COMFORT HOUSES 











BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 

$45 and up; best on the market. 
for folders and prices. 
, Audubon, Iowa. 


Write 
Holger Lindholm, 





THOMPSON'S Ringlet Barred Rock 
strain; dark T. B. tested stock; winners 
and layers; standard weights; satisfac- 
tion; $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. Mrs. Alvin Win- 
dom, Nodaway, Iowa. 
GOLDEN Eagle strain Buff Rocks; good 
winter layers: cockerels and pullets for 
sale at reasonable prices. Mrs. H. G. Dil- 
lon, Estherville, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

QUALITY S. C. R. I. Reds; Mayhood- 
Tompkins; early March hatched from pen 
matings; bred for heavy egg production 
and rich, dark red color; cockerels, $2-$3- 
$5: pullets, $2-$3 each. We raise Reds 
only. T. H. Borrett. Jesup, Iowa. 
R. C. R. I. Red cockerels; healthy, vigor- 
ous, pen bred, matured birds: weighing 
6 to 8 nounds; dark red color; heavy lay- 
ing strain: 
$5. Fred J. Welle, R. 














No. 3, Newton, Ta. 


satisfaction guaranteed; $3 to ° 





and sweet clover seed direct from sam 


Buber. Newell, S. D., and save money. 





APPLES KEEP BEST IN MOIST, COOL 
STORAGE 

The temperature and. humidity at which 
apples are stored, whether in air-cooled 
common storages or in house cellars, de- 
termines very largely the length of the 
storage period, according to tests at the 
Ohio experiment station. The experiments 
indicated that at 70 degrees. Fahrenheit 
the softening of fruit proceeds about 
twice as fast as at 50 degrees. At 50 de- 
grees the softening took place twice 2s 
rapidly as at 40 degrees, while at 40 de- 
grees the softening was fully twice as 
rapid as at 32 degrees, or just above 
freezing. 

In common storages, ‘the sooner the 
temperature in November can be lowered 
to 35 to 40 degrees, the longer the fruit 
ean be held in storage. A study of the 
temtperatures reached on maximum end 
minimum thermometers outside and in- 
side the common storages will enable one 
to determine how close the temperature 
in the storage is to that which can be 
obtained by opening and closing the air 
intakes at the proper times. 

Altho fruit can not be kept at the low- 
er temperatures in cellars, it is well to 
keep the cellars as cool as possible, sinc 
a few degrees will make considerabie dif- 
ference in the rate of ripening. 

The humidity or amount of moisture in 
the air is particularly important in the 
keeping quality of some varieties of ap- 
ples more than others. Delicious and 
Rome Beauty will stand a lower humidity 
without wilting than Baldwin, Jonathan 
and Grimes Golden. The humidity «¢ 
air-cooled storages which do not ha 
earth floors can best be increased by wei- 
ting the floors. In home cellar store tes, 
wrapping the apples in paper will redce 
wilting and help to prevent storage rots. 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


> 


Who Stole the Eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse? 


S 


There was great excitement in the 
Green Forest and on the Green Meadows. 
The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
West Wind brought the news. They got 
it from Mrs. Grouse’ herself. They had 
found her very early that morning, almost 
distracted with grief. She had lost her 
eges. 
eges, fifteen of them, an@ she was in de- 
spair! She knew that they were stolen by 
someone who lived in the Green 
and not by Farmer Brown’s boy, because 
he had not been in the Green Forest that 
afternoon. She had left the nest for only 
a few minutes so that she might get the 
cramps out of her legs. When she came 
back, not an egg was to be seen. 

Petér Rabbit hurried to call on Mrs. 
Grouse as soon as he heard’ the news. She 
told the dreadful story all over again, and 
Peter was so sympathetio that when she 
gried he cried a little, too. Now Peter is 
sharp-eyed and all the time he was listen- 
ing to Mrs. Grouse he was examining ev- 
ervthing inf sight.. What he saw he kept 
to himself. Pretty soon he excused him- 
self and started down to Johnny Chuck’s 
house. He found Johnny Chuck very busy 
making a new path. 

“Hello, Johnny Chuck. Have you heard 
about the eggs of Mrs. Grouse?” 

“Sure,” said Johnny Chuck. ‘‘The Merry 
Littl¢ Breezes were so full of it that they 
couldn’t talk of anything else this morn- 
ing. Who do you suppose did it?” 

“T don’t suppose; I know,” replied Peter 
Rabbit. 

Johnny Chuck grinned. “Look out, 
Peter, you'll know too much some day,” 
said he, for Peter is famous for thinking 
that he knows everything. 

“T tell you I do know!” exclaimed Peter 
indignantly. . 

“You mean you think you know,” re- 
plied Johnny Chuck. 

“No such thing! I tell you I know who 
stole those eggs!” Peter fairly shouted. 

“Did you see the thief?” asked Johnny 
Chuck. 

“No,” replied Peter. 

“Or the stolen eggs?” asked Johnny. 

“No,” replied Peter. 

“Then how do you know who stole 
them?” demanded Johnny. 

“Beeause I found his tracks; 
said Peter. 

‘Well, who do you think the thief is?” 
asked Johnny. 

Peter tip-toed up and whispered in one 
of Johnny’s ears. 

“T don’t believe it!” said Johnny Chuck. 
“Jimmy Skunk wouldn’t do such a mean 
trick as that.” 

“T tell you I saw his tracks right around 
the nest,” repliede Peter. 

“T don’t care if you did, he never——” 

Johnny Chuck didn’t finish, for there, 
coming down thé Lone Little Path, was 
Jimmy Skunk himself, and on the front 
of his coat was,a yellow stain. It cer- 
tainly looked very much like egg. 

The news of what Jimmy Skunk had 
done, or what Peter Rabbit thought he 
had done, spread all over the Green Mea- 
lows and thru the Green Forest. No one 
would have anything to do with Jimmy. 
When he met Peter Rabbit, Peter turned 
his back to him. When he met Johnny 
Chuck, Johnny didn’t see him. When he 
met Sammy Jay, Sammy yelled at the 
top of his lungs, “Thief! Thief! Thief!” 
it took Jimmy a long time to get it thru 
‘is head that they really thought him a 
hief, and when he did realize it, he didn’t 
“now what they thought he had stolen. 
Me couldn’t very well ask, for no one 
Would speak to him. 

Jimmy Skunk lost his appetite. A beetle 
could run right under Jimmy’s nose, and 
he would never know it. He grew thin. 
The more he worried, the thinner he 
frew. And he grew cross and short-tem- 
pered. Why, even little Danny Meadow 
Mouse turned up his nose when Jimmy 
Passed, and Jimmy knew it. 

(Continued next week) 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 
Jan, 12—Bob Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Jan, 20—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 24—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Jan. 26—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Jan. 30-31—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
a 7—€. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
owa. 
Feb. 7—Henry Dorr, Mercus, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Arch T. Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
‘Feb. 8—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Feb.: 9—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
Feb. 21—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 23—J. L. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—D. J. Burns, Stuart, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 16—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 
Jan.17—F. L. Williams & Sons, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
is 8-——-B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
* Towa. 
Feb. 18—Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Ia. 
ar. . A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Jan, 28—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Feb. 183—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb, 14—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Feb, 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
~. 23—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
owa. 
Feb. 24—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 1—Big 4 Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 183—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; B. O. Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. , 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. ; 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 

















Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach "1s not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Qur pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


Mr. Wm. Zahs, Jr., of Riverside, Iowa, 
has’ been engaged in breeding Yorkshire 
hogs for a number of years. At this time 
he has a few good spring boars for sale. 
He has a splendid lot of spring gilts also. 
The gilts can be bought open or bred. IL 


you are interested in good Yorkshire hogs, . 
it would pay you to see Mr. Zahs at once. ° 


—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

GOMEZ—IN THE CONRAD HERD 

John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, bought the 
top boar in the Johnson ssros.* herd at 
Leslie, Iowa. This boar has been named 
Gomez, and, believe me, he is certainly 
showing all the points of merit necessary 
in a herd sire. ith that, he is of Path- 
finder breeding, making him a very 
sirable boar from that standpoint. He 
has been mated to a lot of extra good 
gilts, and the litters will, without doubt, 
be money-making investments. I saw 
this herd December 5, and the entire lot 
of gilts was looking exceptionally well. 
This wii] be an ideal place to get a couple 
of bred sows.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

HESS HAS A REAL HERD 


One of the very top Poland herds of 
eastern Iowa is owned by O. J. Hess, of 
Worthington, Iowa. Mr. Hess breeds 
Polands because he is in love with the 
business and believes in putting out a 
product that will help the Iowa farmer. 


| Mr. Hess has a tip-top offering of gilts. 

These will be bred to two young boars 
| that will produce outstanding litters. One 
' of these young boars is by The Rogue, the 


de- . 


boar that was sold by Mr. Klein this fall 
to head one of the top Indiana herds. The 
other youngster is by Matador. These 
are the kind that suit the stockmen and 
make them real money. Keep this herd 
in mind. More later.—Frank O. Storrs, 
A 


GAMBLE BROS.’ CLOSING OUT SALE 
OF SHORTHORNS 


A closing out sale of Shorthorn cattle 
will be held on December 20, by Gambie 
Bros., of Nevada, Iowa, the sale to be held 
on their farm, seven and one-half miles 
northwest of Maxwell and four and one- 
half miles south of Nevada. This offer- 
ing consists of eleven head, eight of them 
pure Scotch and the other three Scofch 
topped. These cattle are strictly high 
class and were assembled for foundation 
material, but due to illness, must dispose 
of them. It will be well worth your while 
to attend this sale, December 20.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

THE HENDRICKS POLAND HERD 


A great deal has been written about 
the John Hendricks Poland China herd, 
at Cuba City, Wis. <A great deal more 
could be written in regard to this out- 
standing herd. I called at this place the 
latter part of November, and found 70 
head of gilts that are absolutely wonder- 
ful. Such type ané@ uniformity are seldom 
found. They are mostly sired by The 
Moulder and The Power. Now Mr. Hen- 
dricks has searched thru six states to 
find boars to mate with these gilts. He 
was very fortunate, finding one sired by 
Masked Marvel in Illinois and getting 
one from Nebraska, this one being a 
grandson of_The Vision, the Nebraska 
champion. ‘In future issues of this paper, 
I will give more details, but to you who 
are going to need bred sows, be sure and 





reg this herd in mind.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 
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Spicy 7th (red and white), sired 

| by Ccunt Javelin, Beaver Creek 
Spicer sire Successor. A_ white 

| | Scotch topped cow, White Rose, 
| eight years oid, a roan Scotch 


These cattle, are strictly high 
class and were assembled for foun- 
dation material but due to illness, 
must dispose of them. 

There are three Lavender fe- 
males—Mildred Lavender 6th, sired 
by Mildred’s Stamp, bred to Beaver 
Creek Spicer; Malaka Lavender 
10th (roan), daughter of above cow, 
sired by Butterfly’s Villager. This 
cow has cow calf at foot (roan), 
calved Sept. 26, 1927, sired by Loch- 
invar 3rd, and is rebred to Beaver 
Creek Spicer: Margot Lavender 
(white), daughter of Mildred Lav- 
ender 6th, sired by Lochinvar 3rd. 
This is a very desirable heifer in 
every respect and carries the serv- 
ice of Beaver Creek Spicer. Bull 
calf (roan), son of Mildred Laven- 
der 6th and full brother of above 
heifer. An excellent calf in every 
respect. 


topped cow; Village Rose, a splen- 
did individual and will calve in 
March to the service of Lochinvar 
3rd, and a_ white cow calf six 
months old, daughter of White Rose. 

The Scotch cattle are very desirable 
for foundation material and the plain 
bred cows are of good quality. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS, Nevada, la. 


Sale on farm, 7% miles northwest of 
Maxwell and 4% miles south of Ne- 
vada. Free conveyance for out of 
town visitors from both towns. 




















+ HOLSTEIN~ 


’ ‘The - 
?.. 5. Farmers Cou 
Of Mm “BT ). 
{ i WP Ability to 


Extension Service. 
HOLS TEINCSFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Hlinois 











MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federa! accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Ed. Rensink, (SiouxCo.) Mespers, lowa 


SHORTHORNS 
Milking Shorthorns 


Herd State Accredited. Offering one red ball calf, 
calved July 15. sired by Kitiy’s Champion. dam Clem- 
entina 2nd, record of 307 ibs. Also some heifers. 
Write pee wants or come and see them. 

PAUL DRESSER, Falis, Iowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Great Colonel and Snapper 


Duroc Bears ana Gilts 
250 to pick from. Write us your needs, 
They must please. ° 
Creston, lowa 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Weighing upward to 300 pounds; priced to sell. Write 
me your wants. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike. farrowed April 16th. Real herd boar pros- 
Dects if not used too heavy. 
Arlie Anderson, 

















Bloomfield, lowa 





| 25 Big Rugged Duroc Spring Boars—15 


Fall Boars—Cholera immune 


at farmers’ prices. Write, call or come and 
rd. 


inspect the he 
Lloyd Place, Milford, lowa 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gills 


by Cherry Stilts hy Fancy Stfits and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. 1 geod boar by Super Col. Will sell 
my yearling herd boar by Fancy Stilts. All immune. 
G. A. SWENSON, Dayton, lowa 


40 BOARS AT $40 








| These are April pigs but plenty big enough for heavy 





service. Many enough for the best heras. 
Write now, get your pick. 
B.A. Samuelson & Son, 

Sired by Zipper. Lucky 


25 Duroc Boars $'"72,"",,2 Super Sen- 


sation. Allimmune. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAM POKTEXR, Center Point, lewa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice f=" 27 Sz 


A tew from other well known boars. We are-holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. M. HAYDEN, 


Miron, lewa 











\¥D Creston, lowa 
POLAND CHINAS 
OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky immuned boars, weighing ¢round 23 
Ibs. S.red by the prize-winning 1015 Ib. Oak Gien 
Diamond and other good boars. Price reduced to 
$35 each. A few tops at $40. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Crates returned. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyou want foundation Ham pehires, 4 
herd boar or mere'y a boar te improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Boars for the farmer or breeder, gnar- 
anteed to please. Priced very reasonable. Write us 
your wants. : 

MB. W.OXLEWY 4508, t!owa City, lows 




















SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
*| of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 














SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Buc 


A remarkable sheep for cross breediag. Write for 
prices and particulars. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE EWES—BRED 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, also s — Polled Shorthorn bull. 
us 


Lieyd F. Jenes, 














HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars and Sows and Gilts. Plenty of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice. Sac City, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


ready for service, to suit any» 
Tamworth Boars one. Open and bred sows and 
gilts, fail and summer pigs. Priced to move prompfiy. 
Special offer to sow and litter clubs. 
3.3.Newlin, (i mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 


YORKSHIRES 
YORKSHIRE open gilts and boars, $20.00 up. 


Write at once and get choice. 

Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, lowa 
OHIO ItMPR. CHESTER WHITES 

O.LC. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 


Cireulars and pictures of 1256 lb. ““Curly Boy” free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Busbviile, l)linois 


HORSES 


[Spe ary strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 
to ezebange for Bleck registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming er 
three year olds; want pam 


colts. poy 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariten, lowa - 
Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — ly Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Dé 
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